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THE LOVE OF DONNA SANCHA.* 
I. 


(maps was revel and rout in Navarre all night 
And little they recked of Fernan’s plight, 
Who lay in a dungeon chained. 
King Garcia, the trembler, could dance and smile, 
Although, through his treachery foul, the while, 
His generous foe lay alone, forlorn, 
And languished in prison noon and morn, 
And he was himself a knight forsworn, 
With foul dishonor stained. 
For he had entrapped him with promise fair, 
And gained by guile what he did not dare 
In open war to do. 
He had offered Fernan his sister’s hand 
As though he wished, through the marriage band 
To cement their feud. And Fernan came 


* From Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Moorish Chronicles,”’ 
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With followers five to wed the dame ; 
But Garcia met him with many a knight, 
And seized him, unprepared to fight 

For that he came to woo. 


Il. 






There was one in the throng that danced that night,— 


Her step was careless, her laugh was light,— 
Whose after-life in the balance lay 
In a dismal dungeon far away, 
In Fernan’s lonely cell. 
For, while the revel was at its height, 
There talked with him a pilgrim knight 
Who had heard afar of Fernan’s fame, 
Of his knightly deeds, and his noble name, 
And pitying much his affliction sore, 
Had bribed his way through the prison door 
And past the sentinel. 
Full soon he left, but with him bare 
The influence of that knighthood fair. 
The brave count’s patient, royal mien, 
In spite of all his woes serene, 
Wrought on his mind. Foul shame, he thought, 
King Garcia, El] Tembloso, wrought 
So fair a knight to bind; 
And ever as he rode he sought 
Some remedy to find. 
So, while he went his lonely course, 
He quite forgot his journey’s end, 
And towsrd the court he turned his horse 
Hoping the lady’s heart to bend 
And make her less unkind. 


III. 


The féte was on; ’mid revel rout 
Ladies and courtiers strolled about, 
Through garden and through hall ; 
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Old knights spoke low with a courtly smile; 
Young knights bent o’er bright eyes the while, 
Fast bound in Cupid’s thrall. 
But the pilgrim came not there to dance, 
Or bend him low for a lady’s glance,— 
His was a knightlier task. 
Straight sought he out the lady fair, 
Donna Sancha, Queen of Beauty, there, 
At tournament and mask. 
“Ah! lady fair! so fair thy face 
Ne’er might one ween so foul disgrace 
Could come through such an one!” 
The maid looked up, and tossed her head, 
Her eyes flashed bright, her cheeks burned red, 
And to the pilgrim knight she said 
“ What evil have [ done ? 
Stranger, methinks thou’rt overbold. 
Now, prithee, sir, thy sense unfold.” 
“Ts it no wrong,” the pilgrim said, 
** That for thy sake the noblest head 
In Christendom, the pride of Spain, 
The flower of chivalry, has lain 
So long in prison and alone ? 
How will it tell for thy future fame, 
For love of thee that a knight was thrown 
In prison, who to wed thee came? 
The bravest, gentlest cavalier 
That ever fought for his lady dear 
Is cast in chains for thee! 
Wilt thou be made a bait, to snare 
Brave knights to death? Ah! lady fair, 
For thee a knight lies bound, alone! 
The laws how hast thou thus undone 
Of ancient chivalry ! 
Beauty has alway been the friend 
And prize of valor. God forefend 
That thou shouldst die its foe! 
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Fall oft, when knights their loves have sought, 


Fair hands the meed of battle wrought, 
Bestowing laurels on the brow 
Of them that loved them true; but thou 
Bestowest chains and woe. 
He was our bulwark ’gainst the Moor. 
They joy at his captivity 
While Christians-mourn, and scarce endure 
The ravage of the enemy. 
Would’st thou the shame of Cava share 
Then let him languish lonely there; 
Accursed will be thy name. 
But, should’st thou dare to set him free 
Beloved throughout all Spain thou’lt be, 
And thine, eternal fame. 
Ah! lady, had’st thou seen him there,— 
As I have seen,—enchained, alone, 
Yet royal in his manly air, 
And kingly in his chains, 
An if thy heart be not of stone 
Thou shouldst feel love for such an one, 
For thee enduring pains. 
Ah! lady, could’st thou dare to fling 
Away thy present everything, 
I swear by Him above, 
Ne’er emperor reigned, nor lived a king 
So worthy woman’s love.” 


IV. 
The pilgrim left. The lady stood 


Pondering in uncertain mood. 
And ever, as she stood, the ring 


Of those last words, “ Ne’er lived a king 
So worth a woman’s love,” 
Was in her ears. She heard once more 
The glowing praise of him who bore 
For her sake galling chains, and sore. 





Mar., 
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The thought of Valor, for her part 
Enduring woes, a woman’s heart 
More than all else, can move ; 
And so the maid began to feel 
Awakening love. That last appeal 
The pilgrim made she still heard ring— 
“‘ Ne’er emperor reigned, nor lived a king, 
So worthy woman’s love? Ah! then, 
What have I lost!” she cried. 
“The love of this gentle cavalier 
I might have had. His lady dear 
And loyal wife I might have been, 
Had truth not been defied.” 
And ever still, the more she thought, 
The more her love within her wrought, 
And gave her scanty rest. 
And still she thought on the broken plight,— 
How she had been used to snare the knight, 
And she the cause of all his woes,— 
And ever passion stronger rose 
. Within her maiden breast. 
So to his cell her way she made, 
By bribes, and entered undismayed, 
For love had made her brave. 
“Ah! gentle cavalier,” she said, 
“Thy pardon I must crave. 
It is not seemly for a maid— 
For idle words ’tis not the time; 
I come to undo my brother’s crime, 
And to fulfill the faith he brake. 
I am that Sancha for whose sake 
Thou hast been trapped. In wedlock’s band, 
Thou camest to receive my hand, 
That hand I come to give. 
Swear me one word—thy faith I know 
Too well to fear thee false, I trow— 
Swear but that while I live, 
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Thou ’It treat me as a loyal knight, 
And ne’er desert me. Thus requite 
This that I do for thee.” 
This, then, the count full quickly sware, 
For she was a maid of form so fair, 
That he straight returned the love she bare, 
So sware he eagerly. 
That night from his prison walls they fled. 
In the church at Burgos they were wed. 
It matters not how came they there, 
The cavalier and his lady fair, 
What evil case they had to bear, 
What dangers to surmount. 
For a doughty knight by a dainty dame 
Was freed, and everlasting fame 
Is hers, for still her honored name 
Is sung by the loving bards of Spain, 
Who tell, in ever fresh refrain, 


How Sancha saved the count. 
James Westervelt. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
I.—A KODAK. 


1} gecedgean was chuckling. He had done something nervy 
even for him. 

It happened that just as he was passing the First Church, 
someone was playing Mendelssohn’s wedding march. 
Chester knew the organ at the First Church by reputation 
only, for he was a stranger at Halesbury; and, being 
musically inclined, in order to hear better as well as to see 
who was playing, he entered the building. Glancing up at 
the organ loft, he saw seated at the manuals a slender figure, 
whose back was turned to him. 
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Now, everyone knows that it’s impossible to tell what 
@ woman’s attractions are from the cut of her back or from 
a rear view of her head-gear, however rakish it be. Chester 
hadn’t been three years in college without acquiring this 
rudimentary knowledge. He was for a moment undecided, 
but when he noticed great coils of dark hair nestling 
against the upturned brim of the stylish black straw, his 
mind was made. 

“Can’t most always tell! May get left, but here goes.” 
And he climbed the circular stone steps up to the loft while 
the final crashing chords of the March fell on the deadened 
pew-scented air. Then, before he realized it, he had intro- 
duced himself to a girl—a pretty girl with the loveliest eyes 
—and hac apologetically asked her numerous questions 
about the organ, had requested her to play a little for him— 
‘“‘he loved music so,”—had gallantly complimented her on 
her management of the instrument, and then, while the 
novelty of the situation was still alternately flushing and 
paling her cheeks, had gracefully bowed himself out, gone 
downstairs, passed through the crimson baize doors again ; 
and there he was now, on the wooden steps outside of the 
ehurch—chuckling. 

Taking out his pipe he began to fill it. The church cer- 
tainly wasn’t much on looks externally,,but the organ was 
a beauty, and the girl—well, she was a stunner. She had 
been rattled, he could see that by her changing color and 
the way her fingers trembled when she played; but, to tell 
the truth, he had been almost as rattled himself. It was a 
nervy thing todo! Wonder what she thought of him ? 

Slowly striking a match on his heel he Jit his briar and 
smoked a few strong puffs, while his eyes wandered idly up 
and down the shaded irregular road, for which a dry-goods 
store, post-office and a few other isolated and nondescript 
one-story buildings sanctioned the name of Main street. 
Halesbury was not a town—it was simply a country village 
up in the mountains. 
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“Has its good points, though, and 1’ll have to cultivate 
one of them at least !’’ said Chester to himself. Then, as 
the organ struck up again, he strolled oft to spend the rest 
of the morning, humming the opening bars of the Wedding 
March, and wondering who that girl was. 


II.—CARTE DE VISITE. 


“And you say he lived around here?” 

“Yes—Wolf Mountain, somewhere. When the men 
found him in the woods last night they brought him to the 
governor’s place because that was the nearest, and the 
governor owns that section of the woods, you know. There 
was a roll of manuscript in his coat, and a locket, I think 
they said. ’Spose we read that manuscript to-night—what 
do you say? I haven’t looked at it yet, but I guess there’s 
something in it. Get up,there!” (This last remark to the 
horse.) 

Chester and his chum Jackson, with whom he was stay- 
ing at Halesbury, were out driving. 

The Wolf Mountain Hermit—a personage as mysterious 
as he was seldom seen—had been found unconscious the 
night before by some colliers. Medical aid had been of no 
avail. Whence he came and why he was a hermit, and all 
the other particulars that people usually want to know about 
hermits, no one apparently could give. He was a mystery. 
Jackson was not taking much for granted when he sug- 
gested the idea that the manuscript would reveal a few 
interesting facts—most manuscripts of the kind do. What 
he read aloud to Chester that evening was this : 


III.—CABINET. 


“When you have read this you will think I was mad. 
Perhaps I was. Had I not sufficient cause? My mother I 
never knew; and I have but dim dream-like memories of a 
big house where my nurse said my father lived, and I won- 
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dered why I never saw him, and he never came tome. So 
much for my parents. 

“* My nurse, who had been in the family for years, brought 
me up. I went to school and thence to college, for money 
had been left me, and all went well for a few years. But 
one summer vacation at the shore, while I was walking 
along the beach with my dog, a strange indescribable feel- 
ing came over me. I was seized with an irresistible passion. 
A red mist surged up before my eyes; the blood rushed to 
my brain. For a moment all was blurred and crimson. 
My dog was trotting beside me. I picked up a large stone 
and dashed it at his head. He fell lifeless with scarce a 
sound, Then a remorseful fear took possession of me. I 
hastily dug a hole in the sand, and thrust the mangled 
carcass in, and covered it up. 

* Tt was all over in a few moments. I was myself again ; 
and then only I realized what I had done. There was the 
place at my feet where the sand was newly turned. The 
question came unformed to my lips, ‘ What does it mean? 
The suddenness of the affair bewildered me. Somehow, 
and for no particular reason, a faint suspicion crept into my 
mind. My old nurse could help, perhaps. I resolved to 
tell her about it, but that night a telegram came saying she 
was very ill. I hastened to her side. Poor woman, she 
could only speak in whispers. I bent over her pillow to 
catch her words: 

“* Your father,’ she began, ‘ was—madman—raving— 
died when—’ and I heard no more. 

‘“* My father a madman—a madman? My childhood recol- 
lection of him was explained ; now I knew why he lived in 
that big, dreary house and never came to see me. My 
father a madman! The words rang in my ears. A mad- 
man! Perhaps I, his son, had inherited—bah! the thought 
sickened me. But then that sudden passion, that awful 
feeling, that red mist—what meant they? Would they re- 
turn? And if they did? 
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“At first I went about as one haunted. I was in a perpet- 
ual state of fear; but little by little my misgiving began to 
pass away. The fit did not return, and I even found myself 
laughing the whole idea to scorn. Yet down in the secret 
recesses of my heart there lurked a dread which would not 
be ousted. 

“TI went into business, and was successful. I met Nell. 
It was the old story. We were married, and we bought a 
cottage in the country, near enough, however, for me to go 
into the city every day. Our cup of happiness was full 
when a little girl, the image of her mother, came into the 
family. Ah, those were happy days! But, alas! once the 
dread attacked me with redoubled vigor. The day was 
oppressively hot, and I was unwell. Something seemed to 
warn me of coming evil. I struggled to banish such 
thoughts, but it was useless. When I reached home that 
evening I sat down by myself to fight it out alone. Instinct- 
ively I felt the approach of another awful fit. Nell came 
and put her arm around my neck and asked : 

“¢Can’t I do something for you? Tell me what it is.’ 

“ Poor girl, should I tell her? No! No! [could not! I 
could not ! 

“* Wor heaven’s sake, leave me!’ I cried. 

“* But what is the matter? Can’tI help you? Do let 
me try,’ she pleaded. 

“ T looked in her face. Oh, how I loved her! But I shook 
my head. I begged her again to go. It was coming, 
surely coming. The fit was almost on me. 

*** Tf you love me, Nell, go! Go, limplore you, ere it be 
too—’ 

“The red mist rose. I saw not. I know not what I did. 
I heard a timid cry. The red mist passed. Nell lay on the 
floor. One hand for a moment convulsively clawed the 
hard, polished wood ; one look of mingled terror, love, for- 
giveness, a mute good-bye, and all was still. 

“T stood aghast, trembling from head to foot. Was it my 
fault she had fallen and struck her head—that pretty head 
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—against the iron fender? But what red marks were those 
on her white throat? Who had dared to hurt my Nell? 
Was she dead? Nell dead! Ah, no! it could not be! 
No! No! I knelt on the cold hearthstone and took her 
white hand in mine. Bending over, I kissed her forehead, 
her cheeks, ber lips, but she did not move. How long I 
knelt there I cannot say. The summer twilight deepened 
into darkness, and through the unshuttered windows the 
moon peered, and still I knelt. 

“All at once the truth flashed over me, and I realized 
what had happened. I laid the white band gently down, 
and rose from my knees. Then the reaction set in. I lost 
my self-control, my calmness. I was beside myself with 
fear. How was I to explain the affair? They would say I 
had murdered Nell, and I had not; no, before heaven, I 

































had not! Yet they would surely say I was her murderer, 
and law is so senseless. ; 

“T must hide the body. But where? 1 believe I smiled 
as I thought of a spot where discovery would be well-nigh 
impossible. I knew of a haunted ravine in the woods at 
the bottom of which was a stagnant pool. It was a grue- 
some place, but answered my purpose well. As for myself 
—I did not think of myself. 

“In feverish haste I procured a blanket and wrapped the 
body in it. How heavy it was! Lifting it on to my 
shoulders, I crossed the hall on tip-toe, opened the door 
noiselessly and stepped out. I was not afraid of meeting 
any one, it was so late, and, besides, our cottage was almost 
at the extreme end of the little village ; so I walked briskly. 
Suddenly, as we passed the last house, I thought I saw 
something moving at my side. Furtively I glanced over 
my shoulder. Nothing! No one. Only my shadow and 
the shadow of the burden I was bearing. That black 
shadow drove me wild. It seemed to whisper as it followed 
me, ‘ You killed her! you killed her! ’ 

“T came to the woods, and finding the little, deserted path, 
entered the forest gloom, half walking, half running. I 
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kept glancing fearfully from side to side, with a vague 
feeling that behind each gnarled, moss-grown trunk there 
lurked some one about to step forth and bar my passage, 
with a hissed challenge: ‘Murderer! Halt!’ Here and 
there a moonbeam found its way in through the thick, 
motionless foliage and added to my fear, for there I could 
see that shadow relentlessly following me. I paused at 
length, for breath, the perspiration starting from every pore ; 
but now that my footsteps no longer broke the silence, not 
a sound reached my ear. I could not stand it, and blindly 
on in that dim, broken light, I dashed down the stony path 
until I came near the ravine. 

“ The scene grew wilder and wilder till, at last, I stood on 
the edge of the slope. Grim trees, with lank, spectre-like 
limbs, fringed it, and cast fantastic shadows over the bare, 
gray rocks that gauntly jutted out from the steep bank 
which drooping fetns and rank vegetation almost hid; and 
down below, in the dark, oozy soil, where here and there a 
fallen trunk lay in the mud rotting, with the fungus and 
their withered creepers still clinging to it, the black pool 
gleamed in the greenish-silver moonlight. The heavy, 
sickening atmosphere, and the loathsome weirdness of the 
place, chilled me to the marrow. I shivered as I looked. 
No wonder ’twas haunted! It seemed like an entrance to 
hell ! 

** All the dark tales I had heard of deeds committed there, 
and a thousand fearful fancies rushed through my brain. I 
was frightened now at the sound of my footsteps. . I sought 
the little patches of moss and grass that lay between the 
stones, and I tried to walk as lightly as possible, that the 
stillness might not be marred. Not daring to look behind 
or on either side, I hurried down to the edge of the pool, 
and, pausing a moment for breath, with an effort cast my 
burden into its very midst. A dull splash—a violent rock- 
ing of the slimy waters, and for a moment the body disap- 
peared; but before the sound had even died away, up it 
came again to the surface, and I saw that the blanket had 
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slipped off the face and that the eyes were open. The 
sickly moonlight fell full on the beautiful features, those 
dark brown eyes were looking at me, and oh, how reproach- 
fully! The wavy hair, curling still over that pure white 
forehead, glistened in the light, and those lips I thought I 
saw move. Then slowly the body sank, but the moon- 
beams seemed to follow, and I stood spell-bound as I gazed 
and gazed at those open eyes. Down—slowly down they sank, 
but still [saw them. Down—down—then suddenly a hoarse 
echoing croak came from the pond. It sounded like a 
fiendish laugh. I started, turned and ran. Methought 
innumerable demons were at my heels; in front of me I 
saw those eyes; all around me I heard that croaking. On 
—on I ran until I tripped over a stone, fell, and knew no 
more. 

“When I came to myself I was lying where I had fallen, 
almost at the entrance of the woods. My brain was in a 
whirl, and my temples felt as if they would burst. I 
imagined it was late in the afternoon, from the slant of the 
sunbeams. The air was close and oppressive; a storm was 
coming on, and, indeed, even as I sat there pressing my 
head with my hands, I heard muttering peals of thunder, 
followed soon by the slow patter of the first heavy rain- 
drops. I shudder now at what I next did. A strange 
curiosity came over me—a curiosity to see whether the body 
still floated or not, and whether those eyes—yes, I was insane ; 
IT admit it. I must have been! 

“ Painfully I rose to my feet and limped back down the 
path. It was getting dark overhead. 

“*The storm will break soon,’ I muttered, and surely 
enough, as I reached the edge of the ravine and glanced 
down half timidly at the black pool, there was a dazzling 
flash and a terrific roar. A streak of fire shot like a flaming 
serpent down the stem of a withered fir, and then flew off 
on the ground like splashes of molten metal. The fir 
trembled, cracked and fell, its dry branches making a harsh 
sound as they struck the ground and snapped, and a dense 
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cloud of smoke arose. 1 was rooted to the spot, for in my 
disordered imagination, as the smoke floated over the centre 
of the pond mid the pouring rain, I saw a dim vaporous 
shape. It began to move, and I saw what | thought was an 
outstretched arm. [tried to recede, but could not. The 
form moved nearer. Now it was at the edge of the pond, 
and it came straight up the slope towards me. 

‘There was another glaring, dazzling flash, in whose 
ghastly light the deep ravine with its weird rocks and trees 
was a Brocken scene, and a bewildering thunder-clap fol- 
lowed. I saw the phantom’s eyes, and then my mind failed 
me. What happened I know not. I was not unconscious, 
but the period that followed was one of unutterable agony. 
Everything was chaos. I had turned in my steps and was 
fleeing from the phantom. [ left the path and wildly, reck- 
lessly fought my way through the bushes and between the 
trees, heedless of the stinging of the brauches and briars as 
they struck my face and hands. 

“*Oh, to escape, to escape! to escape!’ I cried, and I 
dashed on. But it came after me, and every time I turned 
to see if I had evaded it I met those mournful eyes, that 
outstretched hand. Through thickets, past trees and bushes 
the phantom swept with no effort, no exertion—its hand 
ever outstretched, its eyes always watching! I was fast 
tiring, and felt I must give up. My knees could no longer 
bear my weight. I staggered on for a few paces. The 
phantom approached nearer, nearer. I cowered down, 
shielding my face in my arms. That hand almost touched 
me. I tried to cry out. My tongue was dry, my throat 
parched—I could not! Thathand * * *,” 


IV.—COMPOSITE. 


“Hm! quite a yarn!” said Chester, as his friend set 
aside the manuscript. ‘“ Hard luck the fellow didn’t finish 
it. I guess he did inherit his father’s craziness. Wonder 
how he got up in this part of the country ?” 
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“Give it up. Suppose he tramped it. He’d been up 
here a long time, I guess, before any one knew it.” 

They were silent for awhile, and when the conversation 
began again, it drifted about until Chester told of his First 
Church organ loft experience, and asked who the organist 
was. 

“Guess it’s Miss Carothers, the minister’s daughter. 
She’s grown up in the family—adopted daughter or some- 
thing—lost her parents when a kid—don’t know the facts 
exactly. She is a pretty girl, and clever, too, they say. 
She can have me right enough,” meditatively looking at 
the grate. 

“Hm! likely she’d want you, isn’t it? But say, old 
man, thought the hermit had a locket. Let’s see the 
thing.” 

“Oh, sure! I forgot it! It’s up in the governor’s room. 
I'll get it.” 

Presently he returned with a black enameled locket. 
Opening it the men found that it contained a miniature 
with the word Ngxt beneath it. 

When they saw the face they looked at each other in 
consternation. 

“‘ My organist!” gasped Chester. 

“ Well, ’ll—be—d—d !” responded his chum. 

V. Lansing Collins. 





THE WORLD-VOICE. 


LL the fragrance of the flowers, 
Pulsing on the air of morning, 
Music knows and fast enthralling, 
Brings it to the ear of mortals. 
All the lily’s breathless beauty 
Caught in sound is breathed again 
Out in tones of golden meaning, 
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Out in music’s silver streaming. 

Thus the pale stars’ silent swinging 

In their paths of icy calmness, 

Tremble into sweet, low music, 

Dimly throbbing, vague and distant. 
And the bright and mellow moonbeams, 
Harped upon by evening fairies, 

Find an echo, faintly, softly, 

In clear harmony vibrating. 

All a maiden’s unborn love-thoughts 
Burning in eyes’ depths of crystal, 
Reddening with its potent magic, 
Cheeks unknown to blood’s warm thrilling ; 
All the heart’s ecstatic passion, 

Hopes, despair, and sighs of anguish, 
Anger, pain, and love transcendent, 
Untranslatable in speaking ; 
Twilight thoughts, elusive fancies, 
Tongues are impotent to fashion ;— 
Are interpreted by muzsic. 

And the spirit’s heavenward soaring, 
Wending to the thin blue cloud-land, 
Up to topmost heights of pleasure, 
Atmospheres of glorious silence, 

Are expressed in chords immortal. 

Masic, “ voice for all the voiceless ” 
Of the outer world, translator, 

Of the inmost soul, revealer. 





Mar., 


Ralph Duffield Small. 


THE RESURRECTION OF EZEKIEL. 


ZEKIEL TWADDLE was by all odds the “smartest 


young man on Punkin Hill.” 


His natural talents 


were of the highest order, but, in addition to this he 


had gone through the Eckleyville Academy, and had spent 
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one term at Pine Grove Normal College, where the par excel- 
lence of learning was distributed for a small sum to the 
more ambitious youths of the northern part of the State. 
To be sure, he left that seat of learning in the middle of his 
freshman year. But during that short time and his subse- 
quent life at Punkin Hill, where he devoured all the 
English poets, from Shakespeare to Tennyson, he had ac- 
cumulated such a load of knowledge that, as old Betsey 
Smith said, and she voiced the sentiments of the Hill, “ It 
waz a wonder how ’is narvous system managed to b’ar it up 
at all.” 

His mighty vocabulary and his classical allusions were 
the objects of great admiration by the untutored swains 
around the Hill. His essays and debates in the “ Literary ” 
were the embodiment of depth and power. But the most 
wonderful feature of Ezekiel’s mind was his poetic ability. 
He had not only had a poem published in the Blairstown 
Gazette, but he was composing a volume of epics and plays 
which the people of Punkin Hill had no doubt would 
rank him with Fitz-Hugh and Macintosh and Wolfe and 
the other great names of the school readers. So filled was 
Ezekiel with the mind of the muse that he could not 
restrain his poetic inclinations, even in fhe most common. 
place conversation. His speech sparkled with tender 
and beautiful metaphors, and through it all breathed the 
spirit of divine song. 

No one on Punkin Hill, except his own father and 
mother, knew just why Ezekiel had left Pine Grove. Had 
they been willing, a strange story might have been told— 
how the young backwoodsman became the butt of all the 
college jokes, even the most intensely practical ones; and 
how in a fit of recklessness the wilder element had once 
frightened the poor fellow so badly that an attack of brain 
fever ensued, and how ever afterward he labored under the 
hallucination that he was destined to revolutionize the world 
of song. Fortunately this form of mental disease is neither 
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dangerous to the victim himself nor seriously detrimental 
to the progress of humanity in general. 

So, aside from the physician's and his own family, it was 
not known that Ezekiel was really the victim of his own 
fancy. On the contrary, his name was a synonym for the 
height of Punkin Hill culture and learning. 

Among those who shared the spirit of admiration for this 
deluded youth was Eliza Hoobler. If Ezekiel was the sum- 
mation of Punkin Hill learning, Eliza was the quintessence 
of Punkin Hill beauty. To do justice to her auburn 
hair and her tender complexion—so tender, indeed, that it 
was intensified by what among less favored lasses would be 
called freckles. It is necessary forme to summon the aid of 
Ezekiel, who, in his mild way of putting things, declared 
her hair to be as “golden streamers from great Phebus’ 
bow,” and her freckles as “ brilliant stars that gem the robe 
of night,” though where the propriety was of applying this 
Cimmerian epithet to such an angel of beauty, I have never 
been able to find out. 

Tt was rumored, moreover, on Punkin Hill, that these two, 
Eliza and Ezekiel, were going to make a match. At least, 
Lon Howlett was afraid they were, and he swore if they did, 
that either Ezekiel er himself would suffer. Now, Lon occu- 
pied the important position of “ singin’ master,” in the little 
community; though bis home was over on Stony Point, 
some five or six miles away. But he had “ singin’s” once 
a week at Punkin Hill, and these, as well as Sunday “ sit- 
tin’s up” with Eliza, made him a familiar personage to the 
‘“‘ Punkinites.” 

Just at this time the Hill was in a tumult of excitement. 
The next week was to be the time of the County Fair, and 
al] the landed proprietors were getting ready the big pump- 
kins, for which the Hill was noted, and whatever other 
little exhibit they thought would add to the yearly feast of 
pleasure. Then, too, on this very night the “ singin’ ” was 
to be held, and after the “singin’” Eliza was to give & 
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“nice little hoedown” as the singin’ master said; in 
the more classical quotation of Ezekiel— 


“ A reckless tripping as they go 
On my right fantastic toe.” 


Ezekiel was to take Eliza to the “ singin’,” and of course 
his heart was in an agony. But even this he turned to 
poetical account by using it as a representation of the feel- 
ings of Rome’s most wicked emperor, Nero, on whom our 
poet was spending the very essence of his soul, in short, 
writing an epic in twelve cantos on the life and times of 
that sanguinary gentleman. He had written epics and plays 
before. But the plays did not suit his fastidious taste, and 
he came to the conclusion that his genius was not Shakes- 
pearean, but Miltonic. And this Miltonian flight was to be 
the greatest effort of his life. Time and patience were of 
value when placed for such a stake. In his ecstasy, how- 
ever, his genius almost triumphed over his love for Eliza, 
so that, to his surprise, he found it was after seven when he 
finished the category of Nero’s emotions. The “singin’” 
was to begin at seven, and there was danger that Eliza 
would not wait for him. Whether he was tempted to trans- 
mit the feeling of his frantic haste to paper as another of 
Nero’s emotions, I cannot tell, but he finally “got himself 
togged-up” without that misfortune occurring. Then he 
drove wildly over to the Hoobler mansion, and to his great 
joy found his flower still there. So he took her in his little 
cart and they rode slowly on to the school-house where Lou 
Howlett was to hold forth. To their no small surprise they 
found that the “‘ singin’ teacher” had not yet “arriven,” to 
use Tommy Tobin’s imitation of Ezekiel. So they spent 
the time chatting with the assembled company, nearly all of 
whom were in their “ best Sunday clo’es” for the “ nice 
little hoedown.” 

They waited but a little while, however, till the redoubt- 
able Howlett came in. A look of pleasure suffused his 
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noble countenance until his eyes fell upon the “ darling 
twain,” as Ezekiel would have said. Then truly the 
remark of the poet to the other of the “twain” was 
justifiable, “A cloud of anger like black night surmounts 
his brow. To quote from Keats, Eliza, 


‘ He enters, and he enters full of wrath, 
His flaming robe streams out beyond his heels.’” 


To which Eliza murmured softly, ““ Yes, Zeke.” 

No doubt the “robe streaming behind his heels” was 
intended to apply to the master’s long coat, which inclined 
at an angle varying from thirty to forty-five degrees. His 
coat shared also the trouble ot the trousers, which failed to 
make absolute connection with his shoes, thus rendering 
his “attenuation still more attenuated,” to quote Ezekiel 
again. He seemed to want to look as tall as possible, for 
he combed his hair straight back from his forehead. The 
attenuation reached even to his voice, which was a 
weak, shrill tenor, and when he raised its tone and said, 
“One, tew, three, four; one, tew, three, four; one, tew, 
ready, sing,” the effect was startling. 

But the “ singin’” was by far the least important part of 
the evening. The “hoedown” was to be the best ever 
held in Punkin Hill, and the occasion was full worthy 
of the object; for that night Eliza’s hopeful brother, Sam, 
was to have his “interducement;” that is to say, it was 
his first real hoedown in Punkin Hill society, and he 
had practiced faithfully and with eager expectancy for . 
his début. The house was cleared of carpets and chairs 
and everything was ready for “a guod ole time,” as Betsey 
Smith, who used to go to hoedowns, herself testified. 

The first thing called for was “Thread the Needle.” 
They all joined hands and walked under the bridge formed 
by the hands of Eliza and “ Zek’1,” as the poet was familiarly 
known about home. Finally, the bridge shut swiftly down 
upon the fated head of Lon Howlett, the singing master. 
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But he, in no wise disconcerted at the numerous cries of 
“Who'll yer take? Who’ll yer take?” put his arm gently 
but swiftly around Eliza’s waist and gave her two smart 
kisses. 

Now, one Ezekiel could have endured. But fo was con- 
trary to every code of Punkin Hill etiquette. So he said, 
waxing eloquent: “ My heart, Sir Knight, is proof against 
all ill, all wrong to this poor frame of mine. But when I 
see @ princess wronged, insulted by a craven of the people, 
I tell you, ’tis too much. There is my glove. I'll meet 
you now.” 

Whether the “ singin’ man,” to quote Betsey Smith again, 
understood this harangue, he did not say, but he saw 
plainly that Zek’! was gettin’ a little “riled.” And as no 
man was more ready for a fight than Lon Howlett, small as 
he was, the result might have been serious had not the girls 
interfered with, “‘ Why, Zek’] Twaddle and Lon Howlett, 
behave yourself! ” So the two shook hands sulkily and the 
play went on. 

Then Howlett took Zek’!’s place at the bridge. The next 
one stopped was Elvy Tennis, who chanced to be the 
young lady toward whom Sam Hoobler was expected to 
show special attention as the first object of his “ inter- 
ducement.” And of course when Elvy took her place at 
the “ bridge,” or “‘ needle,” for some called it one and some 
the other, it was perfectly natural that the next one to get 
caught in passing through the “eye” was Sam. But poor 
Sam doubtless thought that that verse in the Bible relating 
to heaven and needles’ eyes had been translated just the 
opposite of what it really means, for he stopped, basbfully, 
and there was an awkward silence, while Elvy waited 
for him to consummate the chief object of the game. But 
Sam absolutely refused to satisfy her coy expectations. In 
fact, he began to feel decidedly like crying. And so, amid 
cries of “ Baby boy” and “ Bye Baby Bunting,” the poor 
fellow retired to the kitchen, remaining there for the rest of 
the evening, never getting any bolder than to look through 
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the key-hole. His “interducement” wa3 not a success, 
either to himself or Elvy Tennis. 

But “ Needle’s Eye” was entirely too childish a game for 
the young people of the Hill. So they soon began to “hoe- 
down” proper, and kept it up till late in the night. ‘ For,” 
as Jim Barkus said to Susan Tinlin, his fair one for the 
evening, “ hoedowns is purty skeerce on Punkin Hill—I 
mean good hoedowns; an’ there’s more fun in a good ole 
hoedown than in a bull month of singin’s and church meet- 
in’s put together.” 

As for Lon, it seemed to him that a crisis had come in 
his life, and that now, if ever, he must reveal his affection 
for the beauty of the Hill. So he asked her, during an in- 
termission of the fiddles, “if she couldn’t show him 
whar to git a drink,” and of course, when she went out to 
the spring, he went along. 

“ Lizy,” said he sorrowfully, and his face wore something 
of the softness which the moonlight had, *“* Lizy, you don’t 
want to take that big-mouthed Zek’]. He’ll never make 
nothin’, and what little he does make ’!| go for paper fer ’is 
writin’. I’ve got a good little farm over on the Pint, ’an I 
kin make a dollar a week teachin’ singin’, and I believe we 
two could get along purty well. I ain’t got no big words 
to tell yer how I like yer. But when I say I love yer 
better than my own ole mother, I’m tellin’ you a solemn 
truth. Say, Lizy, what d’yersay? Now, ‘ hones’ tell me.” 

“What, you want me to marry you?” said Lizy, 
gaily. ‘* Why, you’ll never be nothin’ in the worl’. Now, 
Zek’l, he’ll ave his name in the paper, an’ may be in the 
Reader, an’ he talks so nice. An’ then, Lon,I like Zek’l.” 
Then she added, by way of sympathy, “ I’ve read in a book 
‘at he giv me once, how a girl tole ’er feller that she’d 
be a sister to ’im; an’ I’m sure if it'll do yer any good, 
Pil be a sister to you, Lon.” 

“No, Lizy, I don’t want no sister; an’ I don’t want you 
at all if yer can’t love me somethin’ like. But do as yer 
air a min’ to, but,” between his teeth, “I'll bet you’ll never 
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*ave a chance to ’ave Zek’l Twaddle; an’ what’s more, I'll 
spite it out on yer someway.” Then, “Let’s go in, Lizy. 
I'll not say nothin’ about this ’ere if you won’t ;” and Lizy 
promised. 

About two in the morning the crowd started for home. 
All, of course, bat Ezekiel, for he was determined to make 
known that night the “secret burning of his inmost soul,” 
or die in the attempt. A hundred times he began, but 
always when the critical point came of naming the object 
of the glowing feelings which he described, he would fly 
off on a tangent and fail to speak the one word “ Eliza.” 
“My heartstrings,” Ezekiel would say, “are tender with 
emotion towards the highest, purest being that exists; need 
I say ’tis thee, O—Calliope, muse of Epic verse,” or, 





“ Life is not life without thee ; 
Death is not death without thee; 
I am not I without thee, 

—— Eli—Shakespeare divine.” 


After an hour’s attempts and failures, the light began to 
dawn. Zek’l jumped up from his chair and cried boldly, 
for he was now on solid ground : 


“* Methinks the morn, in scarlet surtout clad, 
Is wandering on the edge of yonder hill,’ 


or, to speak in my own language, Phebus hath kissed 
Aurora, and she blushes.” ‘ Yes, Zek’l,” murmured 
Eliza timidly, for she was somewhat disappointed at the 
repeated failures of her lover to bring about an under- 
standing. “In short,” said Ezekiel, “the morn is here, 
and I must hie me hence.” 

It was true, daylight was beginning to break. So, with 
a last good-bye, he left the door, and, jumping in his little 
cart, started for home. All around was a dim red glare 
that grew brighter and brighter as he rode along toward 
home. A weird, wild light that threw long shadows out 
into the sleeping fields and across the creek, and on still 
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further into the deep, dark woods beyond. The sky above 
caught it and threw it back until the north was one great 
glare of red. “Ah,” quoth Ezekiel, “the gleamings of the 
fire-flashing Arctic Zone!” He rode on to the top of the 
big hill, about a half-mile from Hoobler’s, and suddenly it 
all flashed upon him. He could see then down in the 
valley. Hoobler’s grain-stacks were ablaze on the “ other 
place,” which he devoted mostly to grain raising, and on 
which no one lived. 

The first thought that struck Ezekiel was that his pre- 
sumptive father-in-law was suffering a severe loss. But the 
second was a thought of far greater moment—The Epic of 
Nero!—Its grandest scene! The burning of the eternal 
city! In wild rapture he snatched the manuscript from his 
pocket, for he always carried it least some stray thought 
should escape, jumped from his cart and hurried toward the 
fire. “The burning of Rome. Ah, Vulcan thou art most 
kind. Thy flower blooms in the eternal city. I feel it, I 
feel it. Myeye rolleth ina fire of frenzy. Mysoul is laden 
with the weight of countless gems of poetry. Nero! Nero! 
this deed was but a drop in the great ocean of thy wicked- 
ness. O! Seven Hills, I love thee. Long live the city of the 
Cesars. Avenging Zeus, avert these fires and hurl back to 
®tna’s sulphurous depth this flower of great Vulcan.” In 
his madness he touched the flames. They drew back, flick- 
ered, stole out again. He laughed, and taking his pencil 
began to write with the swiftness of frenzy. 

Suddenly a strong grasp caught him by the collar, jerked 
him closer to the blaze, and with a mighty effort, while the 
flames singed his own hair, pushed Ezekiel far into the 
writhing fire. 

A moment later Lon Howlett stole stealthly away, and 
mounting Zekl’s horse, rode swiftly over the hill. He was 
never again seen on the mound of Punkins. But he had 
avenged himself on Hooblers and wreaked his wrath on 


Zek’! Twaddle. 
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But Zeke had no intention of “shuffling off this mortal 
coil” without some effort in opposition. So he roused him- 
self from his “fiery lethargy” and breaking through the 
barrier of flame, his Sunday clothes ablaze and his long, 
poetic hair in the same condition, threw himself full length 
upon the ground and rolled and tossed and kicked in the 
most prosaic manner imaginable. By combined efforts of 
this nature he finally succeeded in stifling the flames so far 
as he was concerned. But he was so badly burned that it 
was impossible for him to move. 

Moreover, he had lost the “Epic of Nero” during his 
precipitation into the burning stack, and so another grief 
was added to his many other ills. One more scene, the 
death of the emperor, and the great poem would have been 
completed. But the tyrant of the Cesars had met his end 
in a rather unexpected manner. This tact, together with 
his numerous burns, soon rendered Ezekiel insensible. For 
even poets must sometime descend into the lower world of — 
matter. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

When he awoke he found himeelf in a cozy bed at home, 
and Eliza looking joyfully down in his face. To his no 
small surprise he learned that he had been there some six 
weeks and was having another “ through” of brain-fever 
But after he once regained consciousness, recovery was 
rapid, and in a few weeks more he was able to leave his 
couch entirely. And the first thing he did after he could 
walk through the house, was to take Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton and Byron, and the rest of the poetic galaxy, as well as 
his own epics and dramas, and fling them into the big fire- 
place in the “ sittin’” room. 

That evening Eliza came over to see him, for he was 
“kind o’ lonely,” and as they sat in the old front room 
looking into the cheerful autumn fire, Ezekiel asked her 
jokingly, “‘What do you think of my new way of talkin’? 
Is it as good as my old brogue?” “ Yes, Zek’l,” was all 
that Eliza said. 
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Mother happened in just then and heard the question. 
Thought she to herself, “ Well, I wuz afraid onct there 
when Zek’! was so bad that he wuzn’t goin’ to come back 
to life at all. But now he’s better an’ he’s got somethin’ 
we never ’xpected he’ud get. He’s got a resurrectin’ of his 
good old country sense.” 

After his mother went out, Ezekiel leaned over toward 
Eliza and said something even more tenderly and kindly 
than before. I never heard what it was, but happening in 
just then to see how Zek’! was getting along, I heard Eliza 
murmur softly, “ Yes, Zek’1.” 

And to this day Dr. Dale on Brush Creek, and Dr. Pills- 
bury, of Simmon’s Knob, argue whether or not Ezekiel was 
really out of his head the first time he was sick, or 
whether, as Betsey Smith said, “he wuz puttin’ it all on.” 
But the good old mother says still that “ Zek’] had a real 


>>? 


resurrectin’. 
W. A. Dunn. 


THE SIN-OFFERING. 


HE silent noon had filled the plain, 
The haughty sun, in high disdain, 

Had swept his rays across the face 
Of fainting Nature. For a space 
It seemed as if no sight nor sound 
Could penetrate such sleep profound. 
Yet even in that tropic heat 
Two things felt not the sunstrokes beat— 
The Ganges rolling swift along, 
Crooned to itself a ceaseles song ; 
The liquid lappings of its tune 
Struck sweetly on the sultry noon, 
And from its coolness seemed to spare 
Some trifle to the quivering air. 
Beside the river’s hurrying tide, 
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A woman dark the heat defied, 

So statue-like and still she stood ; 

The fitful heavings of her mood 

Were mirrored only in her eyes, 

Whose troubled flashings seemed to rise 
And sink again in black despair, 

And desolation centered there. 

No other life in that lone place 

But stream and woman—face to face! 


A hush! Then swift the woman spake, 
And from her silent lips there brake, 
With passion such as mothers know, 
The pent-up torrent of her woe— 
“Ah! Gunga, river of the dead ; 

Thou stream whom Hindus love yet dread, 
Oh! hear a hapless widow’s cry, 

A hated widow’s lonely sigh,— 

A widow—for my Soul, my Song 

Has started on the journey long, 

And, for the sins that I have done, 

His weary soul, they say, must run 
Through all the tribe of creatures base ; 
A living death, a restless race. 

But if some treasure dear I give, 

His wandering spirit yet may live 

In human sense and human shape, 
Though I my doom will ne’er escape. 


And so—and so I bring thee here 
My child—my only treasure dear, 
The only ray of light and cheer 

That falls upon my shadowed heart, 
And in my daily drudging part 
Makes lighter all the cruel scorn 
With which my unloved soul is torn; 
Take now within thy arms divine 
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What arms of mine shall ne’er entwine | 
Again. Oh bear it gently down, 

Past tree and tower and templed town, 
And out into that happy state 
Vouchsafed not by its mother’s fate. 
And may this sacrifice prevail 

With mighty Brahm. May it avail 

To bring my husband swift release— 

A human form, a life of peace !” 


One burning kiss—one bitter cry— 

A quiet splash—the stream glides by 
Unconscidus, and its drowsy tune 

Makes yet more still the silent noon. 

With head bowed down and footsteps slow 
She turned back to her life of woe— 

To drain throughout her bitter years 


The Hindu widow’s meed of tears. 
Charles Bertram Newton. 


WORDSWORTH’S PASSION. 


HE poets, whenever or wherever they have flourished, 
seem to have found the emotions their most fertile 
field. Gods and men alike, when the subjects of the poet’s 
fancy, have been rich in passions. This seems to be a law 
universal, for whenever poetry has assumed a peculiarly in- 
tellectual cast, it has lost its sweetest flavor. Pope’s epi- 
grams and Matthew Arnold’s crystals of intellect do not 
occupy the broad field that poetry legitimately should. They 
have not a widespread influence. This fact, evident in itself, 
has been made the ground for a criticism on the poetry of 
Wordsworth. Many accepted critics have denied him a 
high place among the English poets, on the ground that his 
poetry lacks passion; that it is intellectual; that it does not 
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appeal to the “‘ general heart of man.” ‘ He does not look 
abroad into universality,” says Hazlitt; “he looks at home 
into himself.” In a sense, these criticisms are just. Words- 
worth does not reflect, for he does not feel, all the passions 
of man. But does this prove that Wordsworth’s is not the 
highest poetry? Does calmness necessarily imply the ab- 
sence of passion? Are there no passions but those that “ar 
the heart of man ? 

What are the passions? The derivation of the word, from 
the Latin patior—to suffer, is full of suggestion. The word 
“passion ” is a poem in itself, an epic of the soul. How 
faithfully the growth of language records the experience 
and development of those who use it! The mysterious 
relation existing between passion and suffering, as indicated 
by its derivation, is one to be felt rather than to be under- 
stood, and yet the record may be read in every face. See 
how Virgil brings before us this truth, as he pictures the 
Cumean Sibyl at the mouth of the cave, lashed into an 
agony of fury by the strength of her passion. All who have 
ever seen Michel Angelo’s Cumean and Delphian Sibyls 
have seen this mystery made still more tangible in their 


faces. 
The passions, then, are feelings which master one’s being, 


thrilling him, quickening his heart-beats, overpowering him, 
producing an effect that is nigh to suffering. The passions 
are ecstatic in their power. They cause the part of.man 
passive to their touch to outstep man. 

Under their sway, he becomes like the angel, or like the 
beast. They are at the same time the makers of joy and of 
sorrow. Can there not then be passions of the spirit, and 
even of the intellect? Must sense alone possess these deep 
ebbs and flows? May not revelations of the truth and beauty 
of the intellectual and spiritual worlds call forth from the 
higher man the same enthusiasm as mere sensual beauty 
from the lower,—only more intense, more sublime ? 

Stoicism, both heathen and Christian, failing to see the 
possible harmony between Reason and the Passions, has 
severely and unconditionally anathematized the latter. 
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A true Christian philosophy, however, sees their ideal rela- 
tion in the proper balancing of both. But those who would 
limit the passions to the mere sensual life of man fall into as 
great an error as those who deny them any rightful place at 
all. Passion does not belong to man alone, much less to a 
single part of his nature. It pervades the universe, inspires 
the song of the birds, gives the blush to the rose, the glow 
to the sunrise. It is even an attribute of divinity. Homer 
tell us of a place 


“ Where even a god might gaze and stand apart, 
And feel a wondering rapture at the heart.” 


With deep meaning we speak of the Christ’s passion for 
souls. Wherever there is love there is passion. Every 
soul’s passion is part and parcel of that love “ which moves 
the sun and the other stars.” If love circle about a spiritual 
centre, the passion will be spiritual; but it is no less a pas- 
sion because spiritual. 

It is his peculiar susceptibility to passionate experience 
that distinguishes the poet. Of this enthusiasm, this 
inspiration, this divine madness, no less a thinker than 
Plato distinguishes four kinds. There is the prophet’s 
glow of revelation, as we see it in the passion of Elijah 
on Mount Carmel; there is the passionate prevailing 
prayer, which almost wrests from heaven the desired 
blessing—indeed, gives to the Hindoo power over his 

There is the flash that reveals to the poet the in- 
visible world, the mysterious power which makes ten- 
der the eyes of the lover. Thus the sweep of the poet’s 
passion is boundless. “ He is land-lord, air-lord, sea-lord.” 
This enthusiasm, which is his distinguishing mark, is mani- 
fested, whatever be the object that claims his interest. If 
he contemplate earthly things, earthly will be his passion ; 
if he love heavenly things, divine will be the music of his 
song. 

Wordsworth has shown that a contemplation of nature is 
sufficient to awaken this passion; that there are moments 
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in this contemplation when “ we see into the life of things,” 
hours of revelation and uplifting, such as those of the 
solitary, who, gazing on the lovely distant scene, 





“ Would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous.” 


Such is the passion we contend for in Wordsworth. True, 
he dwelt in solitudes far above the ken of men, with only 
fleshly heart passions. Some men, like Taine, after empty- 
ing their heads of all worldly thoughts and looking up to 
the clouds for ten years to refine their souls, would then 
only begin to love his poetry. Yet our poet did live in a 
land of passion, a land where every sunrise and perfect 
flower receives its homage of passion from the open hearts 
of the dwellers therein, and where new-found truths awaken 
joys unfathomable. 

Not a few, it is to be feared, are deceived in their esti- 
mate of the poetic power or passion of a poet, by the pres- 
enee or absence of what they conceive to be elements, 
which in truth are external. They find in the poetry of 
such as Wordsworth none of the hackneyed catch-words, 
none of the Pegasus-flights, which are the stock-in-trade of 
the poetaster, and forthwith they cry out this is not true 
poetry. They find no forced outbursts, no feverish ecsta- 
cies, and they say it is void of passion and therefore cannot 
be true poetry. That is the way of the human heart, ever 
slow to discern between the true and the false, between 
passion and cant. 

Calmness is ever compatible with the sublimest spiritual 
passion, and for such, plainness of speech and purity of 
thought are the best means of expression. 

Emerson, in his essay on the poet, admirably illustrates 
this truth. “I knew,” he says, “in my younger days the sculp- 
tor who made the statue of the youth which stands in the pub- 
lic garden. He was, as I remember, unable to tell, directly, 
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what made him happy or unhappy; but by wonderful indi- 
rections he could tell. He rose one day, according to his 
habit, before the dawn, and saw the morning break, grand 
as the eternity out of which it came, and for many days 
after he strove to express this tranquillity, and, lo! his chisel 
had fashioned out of marble the form of a beautiful youth, 
Phosphorus, whose aspect is such that, it is said, all persons 
who look on it become silent.” 

The realm to which such passion belongs is a pure and 
spiritual one. To quote Emerson again, “The sublime 
vision comes only to the pure and simple soul in a clean 
and chaste body,” and, centuries before, Socrates proclaimed 
an everlasting law when he said, “To receive the pure, to 
enter the pure, we must ourselves be pure.” Thus could 
Wordsworth, conscious of his own sweet daily life, and 
with eyes constantly set upon spiritual things, write,— 


“Hence have I genia! seasons; hence have I smooth passions, smooth 
discourse and joyous thought. 


If one reads, with an eye to comparison, the ideal char- 
acteristic creations of such poets as Wordsworth and Byron, 
he will understand clearly the difference between the two 
distinct types of poetic passion here spoken of. Set over 
against that choicest of Wordsworth’s short poems, “ To a 
Highland Girl,” Byron’s description of Haidee, or Goethe’s 
Helena. Who will say that the first is not full of the 
strongest and purest passions. But, oh, the contrast 
between it and the gross sensual passion of the others! 
The difference between the passions of a Wordsworth and 
a Byron is as marked as the difference between white and 
black. Both are intense, but one leaves a sweetened, 
chastened and calmed soul, the other a torn, darkened and 
blistered heart. One is the cooling summer’s storm, the 
other the poisonous simoon of the desert. 

The “Excursion” is a series of insights into Words- 
worth’s own peculiar soul—a soul laid open that from it 
might be learned the secrets of his calm and heavenly life 
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for the bettering of his fellows. His doubts, conflicts, vic- 
tories, depressions and exultations are all opened to us. 
From this poem, therefore, some of the best illustrations of 
his passion are to be obtained. This long poem is like a 
rock bedded with the choicest gems. One can see that the 
composition of the jewels and of the rock is the same; the 
whole, rock and jewels, has, so to speak, the Wordsworthian 
imprint. But when patience, that mighty hammer, is 
applied, when the search is diligent, jewels are found in 
which the elements are in the most perfect combination. 
The purity of these gems is absolute. Such is the illus- 
tration of Wordsworth’s passion that we shall quote. Note, 
in Book I, the sublime passion ot the boy in the glow of 
the sunrise: 


“Such was the boy—but for the growing youth 
What soul was his when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light! He looked ; 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid masses in gladness lay 
Beneath him ; far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life.” 


A little further on this feeling of the boy is named 


“the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe.” 


Other examples might be quoted: the wild joy of wander- 
ing about in a mountain storm ; the intense calm and pleasure 
found in the presence of a quiet landscape. But these are suffi- 
cient to show our thought. In the true sense, Wordsworth 
was universal in his sympathies and purposes. He did not 
preach the cultivation of one set of passions to the exclu- 
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sion of others. He wished that everyone might have a 
well-rounded manhood like his own. His was a welli- 
balanced nature. He was happy in the possession of a 
synthesis of all the powers of man’s intellectual, moral and 
spiritual nature. As one put it, “he had sweet counsels 
between heart and head.” If a cold, abstract philosophy 
was his theme, he warmed and beautified it with a dress 
from his own inexhaustible store of the beautiful. In turn 
his calm and philosophical nature chastened all tumultuous 
risings from the heart. Thus his is a striking contrast to 
the natures of Byron and Shelley, who were ever panting for 
excessive, ardent feelings; he has not a wide popularity, 
because he thus fails to allay the abnormal thirst to which 
the others catered. Wordsworth, like Milton, must wait for 
fullest appreciation and for the tribute the public owes him, 
until the human spirit is refined to his level. 

To-day how strangely sounds the scornful “this will 
never do” with which Jeffrey received the first edition of 
the “ Excursion.” When we see the countless tributes of 
loving appreciation from the many who have drunk deep 
draughts from the poet’s spirit, as from the clear springs of 
his own loved mountains, we read their cause in the life 
and works of him, who, dwelling among the lovely Cum- 
brian mountains, ever kept his inborn spirit of gentleness, 
and whom, as he lies under the shadows of Sycamore and 
Yew, Rotha mourns, bewailing the passing of “ music 


sweeter than her own.” 
Wilbur Marshall Urban. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


HE opera was over, the curtain rung down, 
That night’s triumph a thing of the past, 
And down the long hall and through each great door, 
The audience was pouring out fast. 
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Behind the great curtain, far back in her room, 
The cantatrice was donning her furs, 

While laughingly chaffing her lively French maid, 
And showing the joy that was hers. 





“Madame, now ees ready? Ze carriage awaits.” 
“‘Awaits!’ Corinne! what English! but there ”— 
And gathering her skirts she opened the door, 

And quickly passed out to the air. 


While strange mingled thoughts chased themselves 
through her mind, 
She thought of the year’s ceaseless toil, 
And how she had worked herself almost to death, 
Why ?—to win on her own native soil. 


Before the performance the orchestra played, 
And its beat was the throb of her heart, 

And she nervously wondered if the house would be kind, 
Or would sacrifice her to her art. 


The curtain went up and the opera began. 
The first act was poor, so all said; 
“ But when one ees narevous zen one cannot sing— 
Attendez un peu!” said her maid. 


And, finally, when the supreme moment came, 
She sang grandly at passion’s white heat. 

Her voice and her acting, her form and her face 
Brought the critics direct to her feet. 


Ah yes, she had conquered, this mistress of song, 
So of course she was happy and bright, 

When wrapt in her mantle and hid in her fars 
She passed the stage door that night, 


Almost falling over two small ragged boys 
Who were waiting together right there— 

The elder had seen barely six summers pass 

And the other had long golden hair. 
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“ Say, here she is, Ed!” said the bigger boy. ‘“ Look, 
Ain’t she lovely! I bet she’s the one. 
Please, ma’am won’t yer sing? we’d like awful to hear yer, 
So we guessed we'd ax yer fer fun. 


“Yer ain’t mad, is yer, ma’am ? ’cause jes’ now I heard 
How yer sing like an angel, an’ so 
I thought I'd get Ed and we’d listen to you, 
An’ see how angels sing, ’cause you know; 


“ An’ our teacher she says angels sing awful nice— 
Won’t yer sing, ma’am, fer Eddie an’ me?” 
The cantatrice paused and looked down at the boys ;— 
They were truly a strange pair to see. 


“ Come with me,” she said, “ follow me; don’t be afraid,” 
And she turned and re-entered the door 
With the two little brothers close trotting behind, 
*Till she stood on the stage once more. 


They’d cleared off the scenery and rolled up the sky, 
And the rocks had been stacked in one wing, 
And great trees had been raised and the stone palace 
walls 
They’d wheeled off when she came in to sing. 


But she asked them to push the Steinway Grand out 
To the midst of the wide sloping boards, 

And the gleam ot the tripod gas-jet shone red 
On her face as she struck the soft chords. 


And the cantatrice looked at the boys as she sang, 
And thought of her own childhood hours— 

Of the home in the village under the hill, 
Of the garden, the birds and the flowers. 


The lullaby low that she sang to those two 
In the theatre’s dim flick’ring light, 

Was only a song that a mother had sung 
To her child in its cradle at night : 
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“ Gently sighing, slowly flying— 
Coming like the stars’ clear light— 
Softly blowing, kisses throwing— 
Night winds whisper: ‘ Babe, good-night! ’ 


“ Baby sleeping, mother’s keeping 
Watch beside thy slumbers light, 
And above thee—for they love thee, 
Angels echo: ‘ Babe, good-night!’” 


And while she was singing that babyhood song, 
One of the little chaps saw in her eye 

A trembling bright tear, which fell on the keys, 
And he wondered if angels could cry. 


She sang them some more little songs, and then turned, 
As if roused from some reverie deep,— 
First she smiled when she looked, and then, her heart 
yearned 


For the brothers—they both were asleep. 
V. Lansing Collins. 


THE LITTLE TUTOR. 


A’ FIRST they thought he was one of the new students, 

he was such a little fellow and had such a smooth, 
boyish face. And one of the college men had stopped him » 
on the street, and, in a manner that seemed to indicate that 
he had some particular reason for desiring the information, 
asked him abruptly: “ What class do you belong to?” 

The little tutor had looked up timidly through his large 
spectacles and answered in his thin, high voice: “I am not 
a member of any of the classes. I am to be one of the 
instructors in the Academy.” 

He had smiled reassuringly, to show that he did not take 
any offense. But the tall young man did not seem to 
dream of embarrassment; he only said: “ You are?” and 
passed on. 
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This happened early in September, the day before the 
term opened, and the little tutor had been busying himself 
looking about the campus and getting his bearings in the 
little city. He had never been in the West before, and 
this seemed very far out West; it was like a foreign coun- 
try tohim. The broad, evenly-laid, well-kept streets lined 
with so many fine lawns, were a matter of great interest 
and speculation. He thought it queer that when a man 
could afford to have nearly a whole block of lawn that he 
would have only a frame house upon it, but some of these 
frame houses were very large and comfortable and invaria- 
bly freshly painted, and he liked that. He admired the 
new and handsome business blocks of fine brick and 
stone. But what seemed most wonderful to him was the 
broad, level sweep of the prairie when he walked out into 
the country. It almost took his breath away. 

But it was the campus, as being his future place of work, 
that occupied most of his attention and curiosity. He walked 
slowly over it all, examining each building and every feature 
thoughtfully and with a critical air as one about to buy. 
There were only about a half-dozen buildings in all, in- 
cluding both the college and academy. It struck him as 
odd that both institutions should be on the same grounds 
and apparently of the same importance. The buildings 
were rather new, and he missed the dignified, patriarchal 
aspect of the old campus he had been accustomed to. He 
thought he could never feel any veneration for all this 
brand-newness as he had towards those old landmarks he 
loved so well. Indeed, it all seemed small and puny 
viewed in this light, and he walked about with rather a 
patronizing air, and as he thought with pride of his Alma 
Mater, and it seemed to him that this institution was 
favored in obtaining for an instructor a graduate of such a 
famous old institution—and an honorman, too, he said to 
himself, with a blush of satisfaction. 

Of course, this prep. school teaching was only temporary 
with him—of course. Only a preparation for something 
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else, and that but a step to something higher, until he be- 
came—but the little tutor never acknowledged just how 
high his ambition aimed. 

It was at this point, as he was leaning against a tree, that 
the young man had come up and asked him what class he 
belonged to. 

But he had not minded that in the least; he knew how 
boyish-looking he was. It was very natural for them to 
make such mistakes. A little thing like that would not dis- 
courage him. They did not know him; wait a few days, 
and they would learn who he was. 

And he was right. The whole college and academy 
learned who he was the very next afternoon in chapel. 
And even the townsfolk soon learned to know him by sight; 
they thought it odd that such a little one was a professor. 
By the end of the month the children coming home from 
school had learned to point out his droll little figure with 
the large head, carried with his peculiar, springing strides, 
and they would say to one another, “ There goes the Little 
Tutor.” 

But as they watched him walking briskly by, holding 
his body stiff and straight, they little knew what was going 
on behind that smile, which was a curious mixture of 
gravity and good nature. 

For some reason or other things had not gone as he had 
expected, and so far, at least, they were not tending towards 
the future he had pictured. 

He had thought that out there they would appreciate that 
he came from such a large, famous old institution, and that 
he had stood so well in his class and all that; but neither 
the attitude of the faculty, college, or academy indicated 
anything of the kind, he thought. 

But this wasn’t all. No one seemed to take any interest 
in him as an individual—that is, beyond a cold curiosity. 

He did not see why no one took the initiative and made 
friends with him; he could not, being a new-comer. He 
knew he had never been very popular at college, but he had 
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a few good friends, and nearly every one of his class-mates 
was kind to him. As he looked back on those dear old 
days, midst those dear old influences, his present surround- 
ings seemed rather cold—very cold. 

And he could not explain this coldness. Surely it could 
not all be on account of that first mistake. Oh, that terri- 
ble first day in chapel. He thought he would never forget 
it. He remembered sitting up there on the platform, before 
all the college and academy—for out there the whole faculty 
come to chapel, and they sit in a semi-circle behind the 
president. He was conscious of many eyes being upon him 
and he knew what they were thinking and whispering to 
each other—‘Is that the new tutor?” “ What a kid!” 
And, indeed, as he cast his eyes furtively over the faces 
before him he discovered even among the Preps. many a 
raw-boned countryman who was his senior in years, and this 
thought had so rattled him that he took off his glasses— 
those large owl-eyed things—and began wiping them, as he 
always did when embarrassed, and then he suddenly 
reminded himself that this always made him appear more 
youthful, and so he clapped them on again. He had not 
felt this peculiar lonely out-of-it feeling for a good many 
years; no, not since beginning of Freshman year, at his 
first eating club, and he remembered how he had tried to get 
in with the fellows by— 

But what was that? He had heard his name pronounced. 
Surely he was not going to be called upon to lead in prayer- 
Then the whole sentence re-echoed in his confused brain— 
the distinct clear-cut words of the President—“ Horatio B. 
Stacy, A.B., will be Prof. Wikin’s assistant in the academy.” 
If any of the bold, searching eyes had for a moment wan- 
dered from him, he knew they had returned again now. 
He remembered wondering if he jumped enough for them 
to see him. He remembered how the steam-heater rattled 
and pounded in the little chapel and the odor of the new 
paint—as the young President went on with his perfectly 
enunciated words in his clear and cold voice: “He comes 
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highly recommended from a good Eastern college. I trust 
he will prove satisfactory. Let us sing number three hun- 
dred and sixteenth.” The President pronounced six-teenth 
perfectly. And the organ burst forth with a loud, cruel 
prelude, and the hymn was sung. The little tutor always 
remembered number three hundred and sixteen, one 
bar of which always seemed to sing “satisfactory.” 
When the long hymn was finished, the President, having 
pronounced the benediction, stepped down from the platform 
and started down the centre aisle, he was followed by an old 
white-headed professor, and he by the professor on his left. 
The little tutor sat next, and so, innocently enough, started 
down'behind them. How was he to know that there was a 
custom to be observed in this trooping out of chapel? That 
the order was determined by precedence? Ah, it made him 
flush when he thought of it, even now. He could remem- 
ber just how the whole college and academy laughed—they 
did not titter, but laughed outright—and when he realized 
the position and hesitated, trembling, half-way down the 
aisle, and tried to smile, some of them fairly shouted. He 
could even now see, in his mind, the face of one of the col- 
lege men next to the aisle as he leaned back and laughed 
merrily—cruelly, looking square into the little teacher’s eyes 
without pretending to control his mirth. The little tutor 
never remembered how he gained the cool of the outside. 

But why was he to be blamed? They should have told 
him. How was he to know that there was any rule about 
the matter? At his college the professors never attended 
chapel—that is, except two or three, who sat in the stalls. 

The next morning, with some fear and much hope, he 
had met his first class. Perhaps his hand shook a little as 
he held the roll while his pupils came into the room, and 
his voice trembled, perhaps, as he addressed the class, and 
he couldn’t help blushing—his old failing—when he heard 
the laugh caused by his mispronouncing a queer name; but 
he told himself that he had gotten along splendidly when 
the long day was over, and the future seemed bright once 
more as he planned his work. 
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He thought out just what his attitude towards his pupils 
would be. He was determined that he would not lord it over 
them, but would win their confidence, become friends with 
them, get to know them all personally, and invite them around 
to his rooms sometime, perhaps. He even determined upon 
his policy of discipline, if that should become necessary. He 
would not, he thought, be sarcastic with them, as one of his 
professors at college used to do—no, because that he deemed 
was taking a mean advantage of the student who could not, 
by reason of the relations of master and pupil, answer back; 
the master had it all on his side. Neither did he think he 
would assume the indignant attitude; no, because—well 
he remembered the fellows’ laugh at him when he once tried 
to be indignant. He would assume a dignified disregard, 
as the dean used to—that was the best method of main- 
taining order and attention in a class-room. That would 
best become Horatio B. Stacy, A. B. 

And he fell asleep that night wondering what his pupils 
would give him for a nick-name. 

Now, as the week went by he never had been obliged to 
exercise his authority emphatically. The classes all paid 
very good attention, better than he had hoped. But how 
very different this thing teaching was from what he had 
supposed ! 

The little tutor had been there almost a month; he had 
walked all around the town and about the country; had 
faithfully attended all his classes, and sometimes he had six 
hours a day; had gone to chapel every evening at five; had 
sat, stared at, in the semicircle behind the President, and had 
trooped out again with his odd gait, the last one in the pro- 
cession, with the exception of that one time. 

But he had not a single friend, unless it was his landlady 
with the false hair-front. 

He remembered thinking at college that the attitude of 
those dear old professors was rather distant. But that dig- 
nified conservatism was nothing like this unconcern, this 
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icy indifference, manifested by these professors and assist- 
ants, and he was one of their number remember, too. 

He smiled grimly as he recollected how that, when he 
first came, he had rather expected that some of them might 
invite him to dine. This he deemed would be proper in 
view of his position as an assistant, especially as this insti- 
tution was so small that the faculty was not large enough 
to be divided into many cliques; and he had even pictured 
to himself enjoying a delightful conversation with that old, 
white-haired professor whom he had taken such a fancy to, 
or, perhaps, holding an animated discussion with some of 
them as to the respective merits of Western and Eastern 
colleges. 

But he could have endured their attitude if only his plans 
would work in regard to his classes. It was about his 
pupils that he thought the most. He made a study of each 
man and each mind and learned what to expect from each ; 
which were the good at one kind of work and which at 
another; which were the bright, indolent fellows and which 
were the plodders. But they nearly all worked quite hard, 
that was the one encouraging thing. But he could not 
understand them. The little tutor had never been to a 
preparatory school himself, but he felt as if these fellows 
were not like most preps. He certainly could not under- 
stand their attitude towards himself. He wanted to be 
friendly with them all, and tried to laugh and joke occa- 
sionly to make the relations easy, but it was of no use, they 
only looked at him inquiringly as if he was doing something 
they hadn’t bargained for. They all came to recitation in 
a business-like way, which seemed to say, “ Here we are, 
now you teach us.” 

They never thought of bowing to him as they came in. 
They seemed to regard him only as an automaton that was 
paid—and by their money—to stand up there and teach, and 
he would not believe that he was thought of by them out- 
side—that he entered into their existence at all, if he had 
not one day come into the room with rubbers on his feet and 
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heard them say something about the “little tutor.” That 
was the time he learned his nick-name, and he felt rather 
glad when he heard them say it, though they were some- 
what confused when they turned and saw him. 

When recitations were over, when they had gotten their 
money’s worth, they returned to their lodgings in the same 
brisk business-like manner, for Dormitories are scarce out 
there. The little tutor thought perhaps this had something 
to do with the lack of college feeling in the institution. 
There was no esprit de corps. They were, the whole collec- 
tion of them, college and academy, simply a lot of 
young men who came together to one place, paid their 
money and got an education by which they would earn 
more than enough to repay them—so you see it was a good 
bargain. Well, this was putting it too strongly, he re- 
minded himself, for there was some feeble exhibition of class 
spirit once or twice, and a foot-ball team, too, that practiced 
after supper in their shirt sleeves. But,Oh! how he longed 
for a sight of those old familiar figures he used to see 
slouching carelessly across the campus in corduroys and 
sweaters, with pipes and songs and all that easy good friend- 
ship, and the practicing at the Varsity grounds, and—but 
these are bitter thoughts. 

He felt sometimes as if he would like, yes actually, to hear 
somebody flunk in one of his classee—who would ever have 
believed that of little Stacy, the worst poller in his class? 
—and how he wished they did not all wear linen shirts with 
those very low-cut vests that they all seemed to think were 
so stylish. 

Sometimes he reviled himself for being so childish and 
having such boyish thoughts, but then he always had had 
these little ways of thinking about the people and things 
around him. He remembered how it was at college; when 
he first came as a freshman his poor little brain was nearly 
worn out with wondering and imagining, and when he fell 
to thinking of those days longago, itseemed impossible to him 
that he was a grown man now and teaching in an academy. 
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Sometimes he could hardly realize that he was no longer a 
boy; but it was true, and he had the diploma framed and 
hung in his room. And, what was more to the point, he 
was making money. He had felt encouraged when he re- 
ceived his first earnings. 

On « Saturday evening he had called around at the treas- 
urer’s office and received his money, carefully counted and 
put in an envelope with a blue lining. The treasurer was 
an old man with a hard face, and when the little tutor came 
in he did not say “ How do you do,” or anything, but 
simply turned toward the safe and took out the money, 
keeping the pen in his teeth as he did so, and only taking 
it out to ask, as he looked up at the little tutor, “That is 
right,” in an exact tone, “is it not ?” 

He hated this proceeding, and hoped that next time there 
would not be the right amount, so that he might have a 
cheque. But he felt light-hearted when he carried the 
money to his room and wrote his letter home and enclosed 
a certain share of his profits. Prospects seemed brighter 
and his hopes ran high, and his dreams ran away out into 
the future when all this drudgery would be over and he 
would be recognized as a great man, an authority on—but 
somehow it was hard to hold those old aspirations that had 
seemed so realizable about commencement time, when he 
was an honor man. This cold western climate and these 
common-sense practical New Englanders seemed to have a 
chilling eftect upon his ambitions, especially as his self-confi- 
dence was never very firmly rooted, for he was not, strange 
enough for a young man, very much of a believer in himself, 
and his conceit was not spontaneous, but was of the bolstered- 
up kind, so that when he halted in his castle-building he 
was in a very dangerous position, for, if you take a young 
man’s conceit away from him, is he not in a dangerous 
position? He was also, he told himself, learning this life 
lesson: that to win what men call success in this world 
required something that he was afraid he did not possess— 
he did not know exactly what to call it. When he was in 
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college he used to comfort himself with saying: “ Never 
mind, you may not amount to much here, but when you 
get out in the world individual worth will not be handi- 
capped by modesty,”—but he was beginning to despair of 
this. It would do well enough in books, but it took what 
they called bluff to get along with men—even if you want 
to do them good—and this, he knew very well, he did not, 
and never could, possess. And when he followed this line 
of thought, he used to sigh and come to the conclusion 
what the world called success was not worth the struggle 
when one had to use such maneuvering to win it. But 
he realized that he must not allow himself to sink into 
such pessimism, as in his case those at home had a claim 
upon him. 

It was not at all characteristic of the “little Stacy” of 
college days to become so despondent, for he was of a 
hopeful, trusting disposition and it was all because he had 
no friend to talk to, no kindred spirit for his confiding 
nature, or any other kind for that matter. 

His discouragement took the form of indignation in the 
end but not before he had several times taken hope and 
smiled in his old trustful way, only to find that it was 
a blind lead. 

For instance when that young Wheaton in his rhetoric 
class appeared to be striking up a friendship with him, and 
even walked through the campus several times with him, 
the chances of having a friend had seemed fair and he began 
to think that at last he was being appreciated by one fellow, 
and a nice fellow too. But after young Wheaton had 
obtained an extension of time on the essay he was to write, 
his manifestations of friendliness suddenly ceased, and the 
little tutor wondered how he had offended his pupil. 

Then there was the time he was invited to a certain annual 
reception that is always given. The little tutor knew that 
he was asked only by reason of his position, but he remem- 
bered accepting with a good deal of pleasure, and the anti- 
cipation of his enirée into the society of the town was a 
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matter of no small excitement to him; a good deal de- 
pended on it, he had told himself. He meditated a good 
deal over the manner of conducting himself in his first 
appearance in society as an instructor—what was be- 
coming to a tutor, and just bow dignified he ought to 
appear, and he even found himself practicing remarks in his 
room and examining in the glass the expression of his face 
’ and all those old failings of his self-conscious nature of 
which he was so ashamed. He remembered how excited 
he was as he rang the door bell and how awkwardly he 
bowed when he had come down stairs, and how little the 
people restrained their curiosity in examining him. He 
had not mingled with the younger people more than he 
could help, for he always hated young ladies, but stayed 
with a group of women who were talking about Emerson. 

These ladies were members of a literary club, which 
thought itself very literary and tried to be Bostonian; and no 
doubt it was. Stacy had some very good ideas, and would 
have been willing to express them, and could have quoted 
readily from an essay he had once written, but somehow 
they did not seem to be expecting anything from him except 
to smile and say, “‘ Yes, certainly,” now and then, as those 
two young assistants were doing, and so he triec to pick up 
a low-toned conversation with one of them on the edge of 
the circle. But they made themselves so obnoxious by their 
air of superiority that he boldly made some allusion to the 
athletic insignificance on the part of their college in com- 
parison with his own. One of them immediately made some 
answer which brought in something about Yale (at which 
the other laughed loudly), and then drew up his brow and 
looked complacent, as if he had made a splendid shot. The 
poor little tutor turned on his heel furious, and felt a strange 
desire to swear—something that he had never done in all © 
his innocent life. 

He came to the conclusion that the fault of this whole 
matter lay not in himself, but in them. This is what he 
conceived to be the reason: Nearly everyone in the little 
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city, students, faculty and townspeople, were new Eng- 
landers by blood or birth. New England principles con- 
trolled their relations; New England methods determined 
all their actions, and to the little tutor, whose environments 
had not been such as to cause him to bow down and wor- 
ship the Pilgrim fathers, or to think that the sun rose and 
set on Plymouth Rock, all this was at first a matter of sur- 
prise, then of wonder and finally of hate. 

Every day in chapel the president spoke in his cold tones 
of character-moulding, and held up before his hearers Puri- 
tan models. On Sabbaths the little tutor went to the prin- 
cipal church of the place, and a kind of essay that seemed 
to him nothing but washed-out New Englandism was 
thrown out to him. The text-books were all those of 
New England writers; all the manners and customs about 
the college were copied after New England colleges; the 
very compositions that he had to correct contained allusions 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, until the little tutor began to wish 
that there never had been a Plymouth Rock. He won- 
dered how everyone else seemed to stand it so well. 
But they had been brought up on it and never knew any- 
thing different, and could not conceive of any one’s not 
thinking as they did and as their fathers did and as their 
great-grandfathers had done, and pitied (only Stacy doubted 
if they could pity) any family that did not have a piece of 
the Mayflower to worship. 

The most aggravating feature of it, to the little tutor, was 
that they were so very self-satisfied about it all, never 
dreaming that there could be anyone so barbarous as not to 
envy their New England blood, and it was this attitude 
that used to make the little tutor indignant and cause him 
to wish he could be sarcastic like one of his professors used 
to be—how he would pitch into them! But the worst of it 
was that he realized his diminutiveness and his boyishness; 
so he felt helpless and was bafiled, and he had to submit to 
the cold indifference and haughty air of superiority worn 
by those two young assistants not much older than himeelf, 
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who graduated from such a miserable little unheard of col- 
lege. Stacy thought that if they had gone to his college 
they wouid have had some of the conceit taken out of them. 
He thought he might stand it all as far as he was concerned, 
but he felt somehow as if they were insulting his college 
in the treatment of himself—her representative. He 
blushed to think how poor a representative he was. 

It was just at this point in his discouragement that he 
had an opportunity which he had often longed for. At last 
he would have a chance to show them all what was in him. 
This would be his final stroke, he told himself, and he staked 
his all upon it. He was to lead the prayer-meeting. These 
prayer-meetings were attended by the college, the academy, 
and even the professors. 

Like many excessively shy men, the little tutor was 
not abashed before a crowd when he appeared in some 
identity other than his own. At college he had always 
done well in his orations, because unconsciously he merged 
his own personality into that of an imaginary orator, so on 
this occasion he was perfectly cool; indeed, he was sur- 
prised at himself. The subject was, “ Help one another.” 
He had thought, in preparing it, that it was a singular coin- 
cidence, his having that subject. He thought he could 
talk to them from his heart on such a subject. And he did. 

They all listened intently, and he thought they must be 
surprised to see how thoughtful he was, and how earnest, 
and what a splendid speaker he was. When he finished, 
he knew that he had done well. 

He felt almost joyful when he returned to his room. He 
dreamed that night that certain men came up to him as he 
was walking alone, and tried to become intimate with him, 
as he had seen it done at college with fellows who had sud- 
denly become prominent. 

The next morning he was joined on the way to the campus 
by the principal of the academy. Stacy thought he was 
going to compliment him upon his admirable talk, but he 
was _ He even hinted about it indirectly, though 
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ashamed of himself for so doing; but this had no effect. 
At last, in desperation, he was going to say, “‘ Prof. Thorne, 
may I ask you whether my talk last evening met your 
approval,” but while he was trying to invent some excuse 
for such a question they reached the academy building. 

As he took his seat on the platform waiting for morning 
prayers to begin (the academy has prayers as well as even- 
ing chapel), he looked around at the preps. 

Prof. Thorne that morning spoke on one aspect of char- 
acter moulding, namely, “Independence.” He did not 
directly mention the address of the evening before, but 
Stacy thought he might just as well have, as he sat there 
beside the principal before the eyes of the whole academy 
without changing his gaze from the floor or moving a 
muscle, except once, when the principal made some refer- 
ence to the sturdy New England character; then the little 
tutor;made a slight involuntary gesture, but no one noticed it. 

That morning in the class-room the little tutor did not 
seem himself, and his pupils watched him curiously. And 
if the conduct and appearance of the little tutor was unusual 
that morning, what was it in the afternoon ! 

At one o’clock, when nearly every one went down to get 
the mail, the little tutor was casually noticed by some of 
them in the post office. “Anything for Horatio B. Stacy ?” 
he asked at the window in a high voice. Then they noticed 
him excitedly tear open the one letter he had received and, 
as he ran over the contents, he said excitedly, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard, “ Just in time—just,” but at that 
point he seemed to notice that he was being observed. His 
dazed expression was a curious mixture of surprise and, per- 
haps, pleasure. 

Then he came in late to his recitation at three o’clock 
and seemed to be barely able to keep his attention on the 
work, and now and then he would look up and smile and 
stare at them in an indescribably queer way. And in the 
midst on the next recitation he suddenly arose and, mo- 
tioning the young man that was reciting to take his seat, 
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he said, in husky voice, “ Here, stop! the class will please 
excuse me,” and bowing politely, even grandly, he hurried 
out of the room, not seeming to care that his pupils had not 
got their money’s worth. 

The little tutor was not himself. 

At seven-thirty o’clock that evening he came promptly to 
the faculty meeting and quietly took his usual seat by the 
door. None of the faculty were aware of anything unusual 
until after they had transacted the ordinary business and 
had decided one or two cases that came up, and the presi- 
dent had arisen, as usual, and said, in his clear tones, 
“Gentlemen of the faculty, is there further business of any 
nature to come before this meeting ?” and the white-headed 
old professor as usual had turned his head sedately around 
to see if there was anything, and then settled down in his 
chair again with his disappointed look, as was his custom. 

At this point the little tutor arose. 

No one saw him at first, and the president was beginning 
to say “ Then the meeting stands adjourned,” but before he 
reached the last word the little tutor cleared his throat 
with a loud, forced sound, which made them all, young and 
old, turn their eyes upon him. 

He was smiling, they thought. 

“T think it is about time for me to speak,” he said, in his 
high voice, which had a little nervous tremor in it. 

He was vaguely conscious of this, and, also, of the light 
of the lamp reflected upon the blackboard back of the 
President’s head. Then he buttoned up his little cut-away 
coat and began the speech he had practiced in his room. 
He spoke slowly and, apparently, very cooly, and in a deep 
voice which he always assumed in delivering his orations. 

“You are probably aware, as I am, that in the wording 
of the letter by which I was engaged to serve as Prof. 
Wilkins’ assistant in your academy, there was uo clause 
which specifies the length of time for which 1 was to serve 
in that capacity. This is the case, is it not? A purely 
temporary arrangement, so that, in case I proved unsatis- 
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factory”’—he tried to imitate the President’s pronunciation 
of this word—“I need not be retained the entire year. 

“T have been here one month,” he said, with impressive- 
ness, and paused a moment, and then assuming a smile 
which he thought was like one of his old classmates, he 
concluded: “I appreciate the delicacy of your position, 
and will relieve you of the disagreeable duty—a duty from 
which you have been restrained by your very kind and 
thoughtful appreciation for my feeling—by voluntarily 
offering my resignation.” 

The little tutor walked bravely over to the desk and bow- 
ing low laid a carefully written sheet of paper on the desk, 
thereby purposely allowing an opportunity for expression of 
opinion. He had returned to his place before any one began 
to speak; at first it seemed as if nothing was going to be 
said on their part. Then the President at last made answer, 
speaking very deliberately, it seemed to Stacy : 

“ Well, Mr. Stacy, this is very sudden; very unexpected. 
We are surprised. Believe me, Mr. Stacy, in case the per- 
formance of your duties had not been satisfactory, we would 
have advised you.” 

The little tutor believed him. 

“Furthermore, your work has been entirely satisfactory, 
has it not, Prof. Thorne?” 

“Entirely,” echoed Prof. Thorne, across the room. 

The little tutor was baffled by the tones of the President. 
He thought they belied his words. 

“Tt is my intention to leave to-morrow!” he exclaimed, 
excitedly. 

“Surely, Mr. Stacy, you are laboring under some wrong 
impression. Surely, their is some misunderstanding. You 
are a little excited, Mr. Stacy. Perhaps you are a little 
overworked. You had better think it over before you make 
up your mind permanently.” 

Prof. Thorne here spoke up: “Don’t you think, Mr. 
Stacy, that it would be a little unwise on your own account. 
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Pardon me, Mr. Stacy, but I understand your circumstances, 
and it would be rather late in the year to obtain another 
position now.” 

The President was about to say something further, but as 
he turned he saw on the young man’s face a look as of a 
weak animal at bay, which stopped him. 

“Don’t you know why I’m leaving this place? I'll tell 
you,” he exclaimed, excitedly ; all his oratorial manner and 
assumed grandiloquence was forgotten with the rest of his 
speech. He almost screamed in his natural voice, “I'll tell 
you, “I HATE you—all, every one.” He swept his hand 
wildly around the circle, “ From the oldest, gray-haired 
D. D. to those two conceited young assistants, you cold, 
intellectual, cultured, bloodless, unemotional, self-satisfied 
creatures—I HATE you. Of course you don’t care; you 
won’t lose anything by my hate.” He paused a moment, then 
began again, incontinently, “I know I’m nobody; I know 
I’m not attractive, or cultured, but I’m a human being—if 
I’m not from New England—and I have a human heart. 
I have been here a whole month, and in that time what 
one of you has made a friendly advance? Has spoken a word 
of encouragement—has even taken note of my existence, 
except as a machine paid to do certain amount of work? 
I found that out that firat day in chapel when your Presi- 
dent told you all of the bargain he had made, assuring 
you that you were not cheated, as the article rented had 
had a good standing in class, and I wondered at the time 
he did not, in naming my good points like a horse, mention 
my college instead of saying a good Eastern college—this is 
what I can’t stand. I could endure the treatment of myself, 
but those slurs on my college I cannot and will not stand. 
Stop! Don’t get excited; don’t try to explain anything. 
You don’t want me to go, because you think you have 
a good, hard-working horse. You think to detain me by 
informing me of my poverty. That might go—but—but 
read that,” and the little tutor snatched from his pocket the 
letter he had received that morning. 
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“Read that!” and he started toward the desk with the 
letter in his hand. But the strain was too much for the 
little tutor—he fainted for the first time in his life. 

* * * * a 7 7 


He never found out whether they read the letter or not. 
* Of course, he could have found out by writing out there, 
but he never did. Indeed, he did not like to think of that 
time now, though he did love to take out a certain letter 
with a printed head at the top and read the formal lan- 
guage which stated briefly how that, owing to the fact that 
Mr. Chas. Benjamin Howard had decided, etc., etc., “ the 
fellowship in etc., etc., was open to Horatio B. Stacy as 
being, etc., etc., and that it was with a great deal of 
pleasure”—but he knew it all by heart, because he had 
intended to repeat it once on a certain awful occasion when 
he was, he thought, temporarily insane—at least not Horatio 


B. Stacy. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 
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GONDA.—When Newberry was in college he was noted 
for his fanciful stories. 

When I met him years after, at White Sulphur Springs, he 
had added to his stock. He told me this one on a rainy 
morning when we were smoking pipes on the broad ver- 
anda and trying to locate the members of our class. 

When I asked “Where is Frank Bentley now?” 1 
thought I saw Newberry’s eyes glisten. When he blew the 
smoke out ot his mouth he said: “ Have a story about 
Bentley ?” 

We reloaded our pipes. 

“ As you know, Bentley was from the South; he was a 
generous, whole-souled Virginian. We had always been 
the best of friends since freshman year. Frank’s father was 
a politician and spent most of his time in Washington, but 
he owned a dear old place in a little town not very far from 
here. I spent a summer there with Frank, and it was there 
that I first met Gonda. She was a young colored woman 
that had taken charge of Frank when his mother died. 
Since Bentley’s babyhood she had had the whole care of 
him. 

“T remember the first time I saw her. We were coming 
up the broad drive that led to the house, when, out of the 
door glided the tall, even graceful, form of Gonda. She 
greeted Frank with effusion, and seemed pleased to meet 
me as his friend. She was colored, but she wasn’t a nigger. 
She did not haye the usual coarse features of her race; her 
eyes were black, her nose straight and her lips not very 
thick. There was a certain refinement in her features. 

“TI noticed from the first that she had a strange fascina- 
tion for Frank. I often saw her black eyes riveted on him. 
They had a strong eerie brilliancy in them. She was a 
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mystery tome. There was such a dignity about her. She 
appeared queenly at times. Frank told me that she would 
often call all the negroes in the community together and 
conduct some of those strange rites of Voodooism. Gonda 
certainly was a queen among her people, and Bentley said 
that she was a granddaughter of an African chief, who 
had been a slave on his father’s plantation before the war. 
Everybody said that she wasa real princess; but I thought 
it was only a fanciful story. 

“In September Bentley and I left old Virginia and went 
back to college. It was the beginning of our senior year. 
Frank and I were ‘scientifs,’ you know, and had much of 
our work together. 

“ One day I was at work in the Graphics Room when 
Bentley came in and satdown. I saw there was something 
the matter. His face was flushed and there was a dreamy, 
far-away look in his eyes. I leaned over and asked him 
what it was. 

“ « Gonda’s gone,’ he whispered. 

«Where ?’ 

“ He said he didn’t know, and then we dropped the sub- 
ject. 

“T forgot all about the little incident in the excitement of 
commencement week, that soon followed. Well, we gradu- 
ated; those were happy days, weren’t they?” 

Here Newberry stopped for a while and we wreathed our- 
selves in clouds of smoke. Both of us were thinking, 
Then he went on : 

“Bentley and I did not wait long for a position. The 
Congo Central R. R. was then only on paper, and Bentley 
and I were offered places as engineers on the preliminary 
survey. We thought the experience would be novel and 
exciting, so we accepted. 

“Tn a few months we were working our way up the Congo 
valley, for the road was to go up along the bank to the 
great Congo Free State. The country was not so wild and 
unfriendly as we had expected. 
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“One evening, just after we had made our camp for the 
night, we took a walk up the ravine that came down to the 
river at that point. It was a beautiful evening. I’ve seen 
sunsets all vver the world, but not like those. Well, we 
had walked about a mile through the low trees when Bent- 
ley, who was in advance, suddenly stopped. In front of us, 
through the trees, we saw a long, low building, with 
thatched-roof and sides. At the door of the building stood 
a tall warrior of the Basundi tribe. He had already caught 
sight of us and was beckoning. Thinking it best to keep 
on good terms with the natives, we approached the house. 
As we came near the door we were pushed inside. At the 
other end of the building was a crowd of natives, droning 
out an unmusical chant. Here and there flickered a dim, 
lurid light. It was some time before my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dim light. At length I could make it all out. 
The walls were lined with Basundi warriors. In the centre 
of the room there stood a tall, graceful woman. She had a 
queenly bearing, and in her hand she held a shining golden 
arrow. Her eyes turned on us. She advanced towards us, 
and, like an enchantress, she waved her magical arrow. She 
pointed it at Bentley. The chant became more subdued, 
and the little lights cast their weird rays over Gonda and 
Frank. There was a terrible shriek and a rush for the door. 
Then all was dark. 

“The next morning I found myself in camp, wrapped in 
my own blankets.” 

Newberry then wreathed himself in smoke and we sat in 
silence for a while. Finally, I asked: 

“* Well, what became of Bentley?’ 

“Oh, he was in the camp, too. We never told anybody 
how badly scared we were that night. All Bentley ever 
said about it was: ‘That wench did look deucedly like 
Gonda, didn’t she?’ 

“¢ But, where is Bentley ?’ 

“Why, he married a rich girl, and lives down in New 
Orleans. I received a letter from him the other day saying 
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that Gonda has turned up down there. She ran off about 
ten years ago, and is now married to Bentley’s coachman.” 
M. Harrington. 


ON A FLY-LEAF. 


Ah, dainty little volume, richly bound 

In gold and white, with scented leaves profuse 
With thin-lined etchings—and you think I’d wound 

Thy feelings—-mar thy sweetness with my use? 
My gentlest touch were but abuse? Ah, so,— 
I'll send thee to a certain One I know; 
But hark, now, little volume, I command, 
Beware lest thou should’st soil her dainty hand. 

Loren M, Luke. 


THE DESERTER.—It was late one October afternoon in the 
third year of the war. For weeks the broad, pretty valley 
of the. Shenandoah had been the scene of uninterrupted 
military operations between the armies of Sheridan and 
Early, and the Confederate forces had been driven steadily 
southward. All this long autumn day had the usually quiet 
fields and farms been trampled and torn by the troops, and 
the woods, their tints of red and gold just beginning to 
fade, had echoed and re-echoed with the roar of artillery 
and the scream of the minie-ball. The day had been damp 
and foggy, and the sun, glowing dimly through the heavy 
clouds, was now sinking slowly behind the distant, rngged 
ridge of the Cumberland Mountains. 

The yellow clay roads of this part of the valley were 
crowded with a mingled, moving mass of men and horses, 
while here and there there fluttered the stars and bars of the 
Confederacy. Over yonder there lumbered along a number 
of white-covered ambulances ; here trotted a body of cavalry 
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with rattling sabres, followed, in turn, by a battery of heavy 
guns, in whose torn harness the horses strained and groaned 
with their efforts to pull them through the clinging mud. 
Everywhere were great numbers of gray uniformed infantry, 
stained and dusty with the smoke of battle, and everywhere 
there prevailed the haste, confusion and rout of a defeated 
army in full retreat. And high above the whole sad scene 
a buzzard floated in the muggy air, whirling slowly in great 
circles on level wing. 

Toward the rear of the disordered army the Thirteenth 
Virginia was marching wearily along the muddy roads. 
The regimental banner, once all gold and crimson, but now 
ragged and mud-stained, hung limply around its broken 
staff. The entire regiment, from the officers and aides, who 
urged on their jaded horses, to the last line of the long 
column, was tired and dejected. Good reason had the poor 
fellows for weariness, for they had been in arms all the pre- 
vious night and had been marching and fighting since 
before sunrise. 

The regiment dragged its length up a little hill in the 
road, and just as the last line reached the top of a slight 
ascent, one of the soldiers stepped suddenly aside and 
stopped, looking back over the valley, the scene of the day’s 
battle. He was no longer young, this man in gray, and his 
face, bronzed by exposure, bore hard lines that told of a life 
of recklessness. There was a wistful look in his dark eyes 
as he noted the details of the scene. Not far away there 
followed the rear-guard, Rosser’s cavalry. Off in the dis- 
tance the smoke of burning houses rose from the little vil- 
lage of Middletown, and here and there in fields and roads 
might be seen the dark-blue columns of Sheridan’s advanc- 
ing army. 

Suddenly the sun shone through a rift in the clouds, 
lighting up a single distant hill in the dim landscape. The 
solitary Confederate started as he saw it, and, clasping his 
powder-smirched hands on the muzzle of his musket, 
looked long at the sunlit hill. Only an old, white, stone 
house stood out sharply against the sombre valley, and near 
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it a little enclosure, set with a few white stones. For a 
moment longer the sunset rays fell upon the old house and 
the old graveyard, then the sun sank behind the mountains 
and the first shadows of night fell on the valley. 

The soldier still stood, gazing over the landscape where 
he had seen the old house, and as he looked he drew the 
sleeve of his gray coat across his eyes. He was looking 
back through past years at another scene. 


Through the open windows of the old-fashioned bed-room 
the afternoon sun threw long shadows across the floor, and 
the breeze wafted in a faint perfume of apple-blossoms. But 
there was no one in the room who noted the beauties of the 
May afternoon, for on the great four-poster bed lay a white- 
haired man, dying. A woman had thrown herself at the 
bedside, her face buried in her hands and her frame shak- 
ing with her grief. The old man, his calm face grand in 
its peaceful expression, was speaking to a boy at his side, 
whose hands were clasped in his own, and whose lips were 
set in an effort to kee} back his sobs. 

“Ed., my boy,” said the father in an earnest, steady 
voice, “remember that at this, our last moment together on 
earth, you are my joy and my hope. To fail now would be 
to be recreant to two hundred and fifty years of honorable 
name. Don’t forget your mother and the old place.” 
That was all. 


The twilight began to gather and night drew on while 
the man still stood in the road on the hill-top, alone, think- 
ing, thinking of his dying father’s words and of his own 
careless life, and as he thought how, after long years of 
wandering, he had drifted to the South, and, in search of 
occupation and excitement, had enlisted under the standard 
of the Secession to take up arms against his father’s flag, 
his faee grew stern in remorse. In the smoke and heat of 
the day’s fight, he had suddenly found himself in line of 
battle in front of an old stone house—the old home of his 
boyhood. Forgotten for years, the sight of its desolation 
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had touched his heart, and sadly he remembered that when 
last he heard of his aged mother, kind friends were giving 
her a home in another State. Just then the thud of hoofs 
and the rattle of equipments startled him, and he stepped 
from the road and disappeared in the darkness. 

Early the next morning, in the clear frostiness of an 
October dawn, the Confederate camp was up and astir. 
One by one the innumerable little white tents of the army 
disappeared, and in their places slender columns of gray 
smoke curled slowly up against the brightening sky, and 
confused noises of axes, rattling equipments and all the 
indescribable sounds of an awakening army rang out on the 
still air. Suddenly there sounded, clear and loud, the long 
roll of the drums in the reveille. Quickly throughout the 
camp the long gray ranks formed for roll-call, then scattered 
to form in little groups around their camp-fires. 

“T say, Jack,” said one brawny wearer of the gray to his 
messmate, a dark-haired, delicate-featured Southron, as 
they were engaged in the apparently hopeless task of mak- 
ing a palatable compound of old bacon and hard-tack, “I 
say, Jack, what’s happened to Ed Murray? Saw he was 
absent at roll. Didn’t get hit at Middletown yesterday, 
did he?” 

“ He has deserted,” quietly replied his companion, with- 
out raising his eyes from the sizzling contents of their 
frying-pan. “I knew more about Ed than he thought,” 
he added, “and he has deserted, that is all.” 


Early in the spring of 1865 a certain order was issued 
from headquarters to hold as prisoners of war those who had 
taken up arms against the Union, and parties were detailed 
to carry this order into effect. Thus it happened that one 
bright, dewy March morning a little body of blue-clad 
cavalry were galloping over the turnpike from Winchester 
toward Middletown. As they clattered along the smooth, 
stony road, now and then startling a chance crow from his 
breakfast in some newly-sown field, the officer at their head 
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espied a man plowing near an old, white, stone house, just 
beyond which lay a little graveyard. A word of command 
and the horsemen drew rein in the road as the officer rode 
actoss the moist, newly-turned furrows toward the worker. 
As he drew rein beside the furrow and looked sternly at 
the man before him, he demanded gruffly, “ Were you in 
the rebel army?” 

The other returned his steady gaze for a moment, then, 
stooping and picking up a rusty, broken bayonet, just 
turned from the earth by the plow, thrust it in the place of 
the lost clevis-pin, then turning to the blue-uniformed 
horseman said, “It is written that ‘they shall beat their 
swords into plough shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor 
shall they learn war any more.’” 

The officer looked at the speaker a moment, silently 
turned his horse and rode away, galloping off down the 
road at the head of his detachment. 

The ploughman turned toward the old house, on whose 
porch stood a white-haired woman, shading her eyes with 
her hand as she gazed anxiously after the disappearing 


horsemen. “It’s all right, mother,” said the deserter. 
Paul Burrill Jenkins. 


THE AWAKENING OF TOMPKINS.—Just where the Hudson 
turns there lies, resting on the western bank, the sleepy little 


Dutch town of Tompkins’ Cove; and there it has laid and‘ 


dozed for the greater part of two centuries. But once in 
all its long history has Tompkins ceased to sleep, and that 
was but for one brief week. What a time the gossips did 
have then! What a great to-do they made! All at the 
expense of their poor new parson, Simon Wilkins. 

“They called him new, though he had been there for nearly 
a year. But then, you know, it takes at least ten years for 
one to cease to be a stranger at Tompkins. 
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The Rev. Simon was about thirty-five years of age, tall 
and emaciated. His eyes had a peculiar squint. His head 
was in the first stages of baldness, and had that sparse ap- 
pearance which reminds one of a lawn newly-cut and over- 
raked. There wassimply nothing about him that would lead 
one to suppose that formerly he had been one of the wildest 
and most reckless of youths, extremely devoted to all athletic 
sports, and also, it must be confessed, somewhat given to 
the follies of youth. But Simon had “gotten religion,” 
and hence the change. 

The church at the Cove had been his first charge. Under 
him it had greatly prospered, though in its own sleepy way. 
His earnest work had made him popular in the village, and, 
notwithstanding the plainness of his address, he was ac- 
counted as a great match by the half dozen marriageable 
daughters of Tompkins. These worthy damsels were wont 
to vie with one another in ogling him during the service; 
and afterwards would flock around and declare how much 
they did enjoy his sermon! 

Wilkins wisely foresaw that escape from these sirens was 
in vain, so he surrendered; in short, he proposed to the 
prettiest and wealthiest girl in town, Katharina Vanderbur- 
gher, who, needless to say, eagerly accepted the most desir- 
able offer. And so the wedding had been announced. 

It was winter when the village ceased to sleep. A warm 
winter. In fact with the exception of two days before that 
most eventful Sunday there had been no skating. Now it 
must be said that if there was one passion that had sur- 
vived Simon’s youth, and one sport of which he was more 
than fond, that sport was skating. 

As ill-luck would have it, on Friday he had been called 
to a funeral, and, of course, on Saturday it was necessary to 
prepare his Sunday sermon. Sunday came, bright, beau- 
tiful, and alas, for the skating, quite warm. 

Simon preached a most eloquent discourse. In the after- 
noon, while resting from his morning efforts, he could see 
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from the parsonage windows the joyous but non-church- 
going skaters gliding hither and thither over the river. 

What fan they were having! How he would enjoy a 
good skate ! 

Meanwhile as the day advanced it grew still warmer. 
Simon saw to his consternation that all hopes of skating on 
the morrow were fruitless. For two long hours he stood 
before his windows bravely fighting his temptation. But 
he was only mortal; and what could you expect? 

Later in the afternoon, the villagers saw their dominie 
walking briskly, on the old stage road toward Albany. 
Taking his constitutional? Surely. When about a mile 
and a half above the town, he left the road, crossed some 
fields, and soon was at the bank of the river, above the 
bend and completely out of sight of the village. 

The sun was already getting low, and the air had become 
much colder. The wind had sprung up. Out there in the 
middle, where the river had not frozen, a white-cap could 
be seen now and then. Simon listened for a moment. 
Not a sound except a faint murmuring in the pines on Old 
Anthony’s, opposite. He peered around, but saw not a 
living soul. Then he climbed quickly down the bank, put 
on his skates, and soon was gliding swiftly and noiselessly 
over the river. 

The ice by the bank was poor, but near that line of blue 
water there was a strip as clear as crystal, smooth as glass. 
How he did fly over this! Up and down, up and down, 
stopping only for a grape-vine or a figure eight—in fact, 
enjoying the ice only as a true-born skater can. 

Suddenly there was a hollow cracking sound which ran 
along the ice quickly, as the report of a gun sometimes 
echoes over the side of a mountain. Simon felt an odd 
quivering under his feet, and before he fully realized what 
had happened he was floating, on a large cake, peacefully 
toward the middle of the river. 

For a moment he was utterly bewildered, and gave him- 
self up to the wildest fear. But when he saw that his icy 
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raft did not sink under him he commenced to pluck up 
courage and to look around for some means to escape. The 
cake was nearly round and about fifty feet in diameter. 
How thick it was he had not the slightest idea. But to 
overcome any curiosity was not difficult, as at the slightest 
movement the ice shivered ominously. 

It was beginning to get very cold. Over above St. 
Anthony’s a gathering bank of grayish black clouds pro- 
claimed a coming snow squall. The river which a few 
moments before had been of the deepest blue, had suddenly 
become streaked with black. Here and there it looked 
yellow and muddy, as if the water, in its anger, was uproot- 
ing the bottom. The white-caps were thickening. 

Like a drowning man, al] the events of his life arose 
before him—visions of his study, cozy in the firelight; of 
hot tea and waffles at Katharina’s. Oh, why had he gone 
skating! Now he would surely drift to sea, or, at best, 
run into something and be thrown into the water. 

To prepare for the latter emergency he gently, very 
gently, sat him down and proceeded to unfasten first one 
skate and then the other. This done he cuddled up into a 
ball, and, with his head bowed to his knees, mournfully 
watched his progress toward destruction. 

The raft was now well under way down stream. Simon 
could already make out a few lights at Tompkins, glim- 
mering faintly in the early dusk. The village lay right 
before him. The current round the bend was very strong. 
But soon Simon perceived, first with joy and then with 
horror, that the northwestern wind, blowing harder and 
harder every minute, was proving even stronger than the 
current. Slowly but surely he was being blown from the 
course of the river into the Tompkins shore. 

“ This,” he groaned, “is worse than drowning! I shall 
be eternally disgraced, and then—what will Katharina say !” 

There were still a few belated skaters near the bank; and 
the apparition of a lonely being on a block of ice caused 
great excitement among them. The news ran like wild-fire 
through the — By the time the parson had gotten near 
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enough to be recognized, nearly all the village had col- 
lected. There they stood, in speechless astonishment, await- 
ing him as he quietly floated in to his shame. 

Poor Simon! That night the honest townsfolk offered 
heartfelt thanks for a life which was saved, alas, also fervent 
prayers for a soul that was lost. Skating on Sunday! Who 
could forgive that. 

The next Summer saw a new dominie at the parsonage; 
and the fair Katharina married the yellow-dustered grocery 
elerk. 


ContrisuTors’ Cius. 






























Theodore F. Humphrey. 


FROM EURIPIDES. 


“ Blessed, blessed night, 
That givest sleep to men of many toils, 
Come from the realms of Darkness; come on noiseless wing ; 
Come to the house of Agamemnon sorrowing ; 
For grief our aching hearts of peace despoils. 
—Come then, blessed night.” 


THE STEELTON STRIKE.—It was a warm evening in July. 
The great steel works were all busy and the lights from the 
many open windows shone out invitingly into the night. 
On this occasion everyone watched it eagerly standing out 
from the surrounding darkness, and listened with interest 
to the dull rumble of the “rolls.” The lights from the 
mills cast fantastic figures on the river beside them, now 
and then lighting up the waters so that the people on shore 
could see the boaters and hear their laughter, which was 
borne to them on the evening breeze. Inside the mill there 
were none of those wonted shouts or laughter which on other 
occasions were present. All was quiet, save the hum of 
machinery. If aman left work for a drink or for his tobacco, 
he held a dozen whispered and hurried conversations before 
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he reached his goal. The men kept looking at the big 
clock, and as the great trains flew by on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, they said to each other, “There goes the nine- 
twenty-five,” or “ That’s the ten-fifty-two.” Some of the 
men’s faces were stern and grave, as if awaiting some ex- 
pected evil; but in others you could see that the hard 
lines which usually mark the faces of working men had 
melted. They no longer had the dull look that speaks 
pain, of life without rest, of troubled dreams, and awak- 
ening but for toil. Their faces gleamed with hope and de- 
termination. Would you know the reason? They were 
to strike at midnight. 

For two long years they had looked forward to this night; 
they had suffered reduction after reduction with scarcely 
&@ murmur, until a leading New York daily had con- 
temptuously styled them “slaves.” But now they had 
asked for an advance, and had presented to the company 
the scale of the Amalgamated Association, to which most 
of the men belonged, only to be refused. They had but one 
thing to do—strike. 

Slowly the evening hours wore away ; the men grew more 
anxious and restless. At last the long-expected toots of “ No. 
1 Furnace,” announcing midnight, were heard. Instantly 
buggies were dropped, and tongs were hurled aside. The 
men, with angry glances, mingled with pity for the few who 
remained, poured out of the mills. When they reached the 
canal,which separates the company’s grounds from the village, 
a mighty shout, given by their waiting friends, greeted them ; 
for, although it was midnight, most of the villagers were 
up. The strikers were jubilant; every man they had 
counted on had struck. An impromptu band and a few 
torches were secured, and, as they paraded down the street, 
all was silent and dark, save the heavy tread of the men 
and the flickering light of the torches which threw their 
faint gleams over the blackened, unwashed faces of the 
strikers, while across the canal the huge works, now almost 
deserted, loomed up, dimly seen, in the darkness. Nothing 
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could check the ardor of the marching men. After the 
parade they gathered around their leader and demanded a 
speech. He spoke to them a few earnest words of encour- 
agement and of admonition. Even Whitefield, when he 
gathered those crowds from the coal-pits of England, never 
spoke to a stranger or a more motley audience. 

At last, when the gray began to appear in the east, the 
strikers, full of hope, determined, went quietly home. 

Thus was inaugurated the great “Steelton Strike,” the 
sad result of which is well known: How the men stood 
firm, an idle crowd of three thousand men—yet no sign of 
violence—waiting eagerly for the president of the Amal- 
gamated Association, to receive from him the usual aid. 
How the company hired men from abroad, and, one after 
another, the mills started. How at last the president 
came and, instead of giving them aid, told them that there 
was some flaw in the reporting of the scale, which in the 
eyes of the association made the strike illegal, and so they 
could not expect any aid from them. Then ensued an eager 
scramble to obtain their old places, some of which were 
filled with new men. Many of the strikers the company 
would not hire under any consideration. Over a thousand 
men had to seek work elsewhere, and no one knows the 
terrible suffering that followed. Many families were broken 
up and made to seek homes in other towns. 

For years they had lived here. Here most of them had met 
and won their wives; here their children were born, and 
here some of them had died. 

Was it wrong for them to strike? At any rate, the 


penalty was hard. 
Charles Irwin Truby. 


























EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIALS. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the April number of the Lrr. must 
be handed in on or before April 2d. All who desire 
places on the next year’s board should exert themselves to 
the utmost, as the elections will be held directly after the 
above date, if not sooner. 


FRATERNITIES IN PRINCETON. 


GOOD many of us are familiar with the blatant fra- 

ternity man of other colleges, who is always expending 
a good deal of his surplus pity on us, because, poor, un- 
fortunate Princeton men that we are, we do not belong to 
any fraternity. Many of us, too, have met that particular 
variety who, when you assure him, politely or otherwise, 
that you could on no consideration be induced to enter a 
fraternity, and would be very sorry to see them gain a foot- 
hold in Princeton, turns it off by saying with very evident 
meaning, “ Why! I thought, of course, you would have 
been approached long ago on the subject.” It seems never 
to enter his head that you could think of slighting the 
honor conferred on you by an offer of membership in a 
Greek letter society; or rather, he sees fit to pretend that it 
never enters his head. 

And yet we manage somehow to eke out our miserable 
existence outside the pale of the Greek letter paradise. 
Perhaps it is hardly an exaggeration to say that we even 
enjoy a considerable portion of our time. The real fact is, 
that many of the pleasantest features of our life here are due 
to the absence of these very societies. Certainly, this is 
largely responsible for Princeton’s athletic success against 
other colleges who have far more numerous bodies of stu- 
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dents from which to draw their teams. For, although 
there are, in the nature of things, numbers of cliques in 
every class, yet their lines are far less sharply and distinctly 
drawn here than elsewhere. Hence arises the very atmos- 
phere of the campus, which we all feel but cannot define; 
which is not ours in common with every other college, but 
ours alone. 

The evil results of fraternities, considered as sharply- 
defined cliques, are manifold. One ot the most evident is, 
of course, the narrowing of one’s circle of acquaintances, 
and even friends. It is not too much to say that the friends 
of an average man at Princeton would outnumber the 
acquaintances of many men at other colleges of an equal or 
larger size. This broad feeling of good fellowship is the 
essential characteristic of Princeton. It is a result of the 
absence of fraternities, and, we are sure, may always be 
relied on to keep them from ever gaining ground here. It 
is often said by observant outsiders, and even by the less 
rabid fraternity men, that Princeton has no imaginable 
need of fraternities, because all Princeton men, under- 
graduates and alumni, form one great fraternity, whose 
bond is fully as close in reality, if not in form, as that of 
any Greek letter society in the country. 

Then, too, the halls would undoubtedly suffer by the ex- 
istence in college of any other secret societies. Now, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, the fact remains that the 
halls are a distinctive, and exceedingly valuable, feature of 
Princeton. The two halls are to be commended for the 
decided action which they are reported to have taken 
recently against all fraternities whatsoever. 

We have spoken already of the evil effects of cliques 
on athletics, or, more exactly, of the good effects of their 
absence. Among other results of fraternities it may be 
worth our while to notice the tendency to snobbish exclu- 
siveness which prevails in certain colleges, but is conspicu- 
ous here only by its striking absence. 
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It is a significant fact that, although many men enter the 
freshman class eager to see the introduction here of these se- 
cret societies, very few indeed every graduate with any such 
idea. It does not take an average man long to discover the 
beauties of their absence; insomuch that it is hard to find 
many among the upper classes who are in favor of them in 
any shape or form.* The only reasonable inference from 
this is that Greek letter societies, however useful they may 
pe in colleges less fortunately located, are not needed here 
and would not fill any particular vacant place. 


MUSIC IN COLLEGE. 


F, DURING a Princetonian’s graduate life, there is one 
which compels pleasanter recollections than another, it is 
senior singing. As well uproot the cannon as deprive a 
graduating class of its time-honored heritage on the steps of 
Old North. Apart from practice with the University Glee 
Club and the Freshman organization, which is obtained 
only after protracted voice-trials, and is finally granted to 
seldom more than a score of aspirants, this is all the musical 
training that an overwhelming majority of men in college 
obtain. And yet it is undeniably true that a great number 
understand more or less about music; that they play some 
instrument; that most of them take part in their senior 
singing, and that all enjoy it. 

It appears to us that this goes to support the theory that 
there is, as a general rule, a musical spirit dormant in each 
man. Generalizing, we therefore claim that musical ability 
exists in any large body of students. We have but to glance 
at the list of college musical organizations for our vindica- 
tion. Even our women’s colleges have their glee clubs and 
their banjo and mandolin clubs, not to mention the higher 
positions that music as an art occupies in their curricula. 
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Princeton has no less latent musical ability than other 
universities. The standard to which her vocal and instru- 
mental organizations have in the past few years been raised 
and the degree of excellence to which senior singing 
attains, though totally untrained, accord with our position. 
Notwithstanding—and this is the true answer to the ques- 
tion so often asked, why we do not have a musical society 
here such as exists at Oxford and Cambridge—no oppor- 
tunity is given to students, so inclined, to study music as 
an art and a science, to elect music indeed as a regularly 
offered elective. 

To say that music deserves such consideration would be 
trite. Some, however, while granting the claims of music 
as a study, will assert that the introduction of a higher 
music would destroy the charm that now hangs about 
student singing, that the rollicking college song would be 
slowly pushed back, and that instead of a rousing chorus we 
would hear an intricate fragment of some Wagnerian 
opera. We think not. College glee clubs should look to 
the perpetuation of the college song. Their audiences 
neither expect nor want high-class music. Being composed 
of people who are in some way interested in college men 
and college life, such audiences demand college music. 
To college glee clubs, first of all, then may be entrusted 
the task—and we believe it will be a sinecure—of com- 
batting the decadence of the college song. Secondly, the 
spirit of collegiate life will not allow such music to pass 
away. The college that has not its songs, or that having them 
does not sing them is in danger of losing its college tone and 
spirit. 

But we anticipate no menace to our traditions and customs 
when we advocate the introduction of music as an elective 
study at Princeton. They are too deeply imbedded in our 
hearts to allow such menace evena passing thought. There 
appears to be, however, to use the expressive word of the 
street, a boom in music at Princeton. The increased size 
of the Glee and Banjo Clubs, the proper recognition of the 
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Mandolin Club as a part of the Glee Club organization, the 
operatic turn of the Dramatic Association, and the evident 
favor which meets their efforts in this direction, the cordial 
reception tendered to the Schmidt-Herbert quartette, all 
show that the musical spirit is actively at work in our 
midst. 

We do not wish to see the abolition of the college song. 
Such music has a noble sphere, and college men alone 
know how such songs are sung. But we hope that, as we 
move along the line of University ideals, as we expand our 
curriculum and broaden the range of our courses, the place 
and demand of music in college will not be forgotten. 
At present, any musical efforts in college spring entirely 
from the students. The Faculty look on, approving but 
helpless. We trust that, as our resources and facilities con- 
tinue ever increasing, some music loving friend of Princeton, 
stirred, perhaps, by memories of his senior singing, and 
realizing the want that exists here of an opportunity to 
study music in earnest, will endow a chair devoted to that 
one branch of culture whose name implies the union of 
them all. 


COLLEGE ELECTIONS. 


— the past few years an exceedingly dangerous 
tendency has shown itself in the elections to fill posi- 
tions on the Executive Committee of the Athletic Associa- 
tion. It is the tendency to ever increasing electioneering 
by members of the more prominent clubs. This has gone 
far enough in preceding years, but the climax was reached 
at a recent mass-meeting of the college, when several mem- 
bers of a certain club stood at the main entrance of the 
English Room and attempted to exclude men—especially 
Freshmen—who were not intending to vote for the candi- 
date whom they favored. We say “especially Freshmen” 
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with a meaning. Surely no one who had been in college 
a year would submit to being subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion on the subject of his preference before being admitted 
to the room. For that is exactly what was done, or, rather, 
attempted. Those intending to vote the right way were to 
be admitted without question, others were to be kept out. 
It is said that certain men spent two weeks or more can- 
vassing for their candidate, and pledging Freshmen to vote 
for him. We do not wish to be understood as saying 
anything derogatory to any of the three candidates. But 
we do say, and most strongly, that all such behavior as we 
have recounted may be in place among Tammany heelers, 
but is an outrage when perpetrated among college men. 
It should not be tolerated for an instant. It is an insult to 
every man in college. 

However, we can hardly hope to set bounds to the actions 
of all sorts and conditions of men merely by moral disap- 
probation. A practical and exceedingly forcible remedy 
might be found in amending the constitution of the asso- 
ciation so as to prohibit Freshmen from voting in such 
meetings. Almost all the worst electioneering done must 
of necessity be done among them. Few of them realize 
the importance of whatever action they may take. In nine 
cases out of ten the first upper-classman that approaches 
them can readily secure their vote. In view of these and 
other similar facts, it certainly seems that the readiest and 
surest remedy is to be found in not allowing any Freshmen 
to vote in these elections. 




















Gossip. 


GOSSIP. 


In good old colony times, 

When we lived under the king, 

Each Saturday night we used to get tight 
A-pouring down gin sling. 
* * * * * * 
But times are changed since then 

And life’s a different thing, 

And gone are the good old colony times 
When we lived under tne king. 


— College Song. 
Y friend Sportner says it isn’t so. Times have changed to a certain 
extent. We don’t wear wigs and knee-breeches and bow and 
scrape to dames in powdered head-dress and wonderful skirts as did our 
ancestors under the king, but life’s not a different thing after all. It’s 
just as jolly as ever. At least, so says Sportner, and he, being one of the 
kind who while they have tasted the forbidden sweets yet are not de- 
votees thereof, is capable of giving an unprejudiced opinion. Now, 
don’t think that Sportner is tough. Though he rooms in Reunion and 
is right in the heart of college life; though the latch on his door is 
always up and you are usually welcome, there being times, however, 
when you had better not stay; though he always has a jar of tobacco 
on the table and half a dozen pipes in various stages of decomposition 
ready for the use of his guests, (matches are not a part of his parapher- 
nalia—you must light your pipe with a bit of paper aided by the grate) 
yet he is not tough. 

Sportner is a typical college man. He has, for instance, the typical 
college gait—a sort of nonchalant swing. He never goes very fast— 
what’s the use? If he gets to chapel in the morning and just escapes 
being shut out, what’s the difference? There’s certainly no advantage 
in getting into your seat early. You only gain opportunity to think 
what a lovely little waking dream you might have had in that extra five 
minutes, and that, certainly, is not conducive to devotional thoughts. 

Talking of gaits, there’s a great variety in college gaits. I walk to 
chapel every morning with a man who takes short, quick, almost 
toddling steps. He’s a nervous, ambitious fellow. His motto is: “Get 
there or bust.”” These nervous men, however, sometimes cave in terri- 
bly. Nerves, Sportner once said, are like the fizz in champagne—they 
do a mighty lot while they’re there, but they can’t last very long. 

There’s another man I often see, who has a great long, stiff-legged 
stride, similar to an ostrich’s, and like the ostrich in the song, he thinks 
he knows it all. There’s a sort of self-satisfied, conscious look about that 
man and his gait. He never sees the ground he treads on—it’s too 
infra dig. A sweetly placid smile hovers on his face, and you feel as if 
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the only thing lacking were a placard to go on his back, bearing Jack 
Horner’s words: “ What a great boy am I!” 

Then there’s the man that has an up-and-down spring to his walk— 
where he got it I can’t think, and what it means, except general 
ethereality of temper, I am powerless tosay. If it does mean what I 
suggest, then he is the gentleman whose temper is never ruffled. You 
may guy him, you may tease him, you may do what you like—you can’t 
bore him. He is happy with it all, accepting all your wit and as calmly 
depositing it on the ground. It slides off him as oysters slide off your 
tongue, and he rises and falls to his room with the same old gait just as 
quietly as ever—and, as he goes, someone says, “ queer Dick, that!” 

Then there’s the athlete—legs slightly bowed, toes a trifle pigeoned, 
hair always in a muss, with a hugh lock over his forhead, a neat little 
tuft erect at the back. Hands in his pockets, he rolls along in an easy, 
good hearted sort of way—sometimes with just a shade of swagger. 
He is the man the Freshmen point out to their relatives in town for 
the day, and pretend they know so well. 

Then there’s the individual who strolls around with one hand in his 
trousers pocket and the other carlessly swinging a pair of gloves. He is 
so blasé, you know! Can’t be bothered to think about lectures, and as 
for recitations—’twere impossible! Altogether, everything’s a beastly 
bore, really! And as he strolls along, wearily bestowing here and there 
a suspicion of a nod, as if it were such a nuisance to change the one-sided 
pose of his head, you notice that he points his toes straight in front of 
him—to turn them in is such bad form, and to turn them out isso beastly 
common, you know ! 

I’ve noticed that Sportner’s gait changes wonderfully when he gets on 
his duds and, with his dress-suit case in his hand, takes the 1:35 to New 
York. The slouch is gone; the careless swing that the Freshmen try to 
copy and do so ridiculously, usque ad nauseam, is not to be found. Now 
his walk is determined and dignified—not ostentatious, but as if he had 
some end in view. His shoulders are braced up and thrown back ; and as 
he walks down the aisle on the train looking for a seat he overhears a girl 
whispering to her friend—“See that college man!” and he immediately 
glances round at the speaker and, because she’s pretty, comes through 
that car again later on his way, presumably, to the smoker. Isn’t that 
an old dodge, reader? 

Sportner seldom comes back on a day train. There’s always a thin, 
miserable boy on those trains.with a jerky voice like a melancholic 
whang-doodle, “Puckerjudge an’ this week’s Life—Town Topics, Texas Sift- 
ings and all the latest comic papers—Harper’s Monthly, Harper's Weekly 
and Harper's Bazaar—buy your reading matter now —Scribner’s and the 
Century for March just out—Puckerjudge, with all the funny cartoons, ten 
cents a copy,” and so he goes through the train, and when you think 
you have got rid of him, in he comes with a huge tray slung around his 
neck, and you get, “ Brummel’s cough drops, Huyler’s cream peppermint 
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and Huyler’s mixed—marsh mallows—lemon drops—Ridley’s broken, 
fifteen a package.” 

No, Sportner says he always comes on the Owl. He doesn’t go to 
New York often, but when he does he wants to see life thoroughly. 
That Owl! You board the train nearly asleep and find it half full already, 
If by chance you find an empty seat, you tumble into it and sprawl out 
so that the next batch coming in will think you’ve been there all the 
time. The air is very poor, but it improves when the train starts and 
the slow but regular rackety-rack-rack, rackety-rack-rack of the wheels 
begin, and you fall to dozing under its influence. Just as you are off you 
hear what seems an unearthly yell. You start up—it’s only the conductor 
informing you that this is the last stop in Newark. You murmura batch 
to yourself and sink back. Rackety-rack-rack, rackety-rack-rack. A word 
here and a scrap of a sentence there fall on your ears. You cannot sleep, 
and you listen sullenly to the rackety-rack-rack, and you think over the 
play you saw to-night. Yes, so-and-so is out of sight, but you think that 
—that that rackety-rack—and your brain loses its bearings, only to be 
brought up with a jerk and a “All out for New Brunswick.” 

And so it goes on, and you turn over and doze, and listen, and think, 
and doze, and swear at the conductor, and cuss the hard cushions, and 
go to sleep, until at last comes the yell, “ Princeton Junction! All out 
for Princeton!” and feeling to see whether your hat is on your head, 
and hoping to goodness that they remembered to send Hungry down 
for you, you stagger out, lugging that confounded dress-suit case after you 
and mentally vowing you’ll never come home on the Owl again. I'll 
bet, though, that you do the very same thing next time. 

Yes, times have changed a trifle. We don’t pour down gin-sling as 
they did in the good old colony days. But if you know where to go, 
you can see and have just as much fun on Saturday nights as the sport- 
ing element did 





When Edwards stamped his heel, 

And made the rafters ring, 
While Aaron Burr swore as he rolled on the floor, 
It was dog-gone good gin-sling. 
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H*Y2 you ever dipped a mucilage brush in the ink bottle? If you 

haven’t, you don’t know all of life nor all the thoughts which 
may come into the mind of man. To the outsider, the life of we Lir. 
men appears very tranquil and easy. This outsider looks at us and 
says: “ There are seven men who have no cares, no troubles, little work 
and good pay.” We do look tranquil, and the reason for this is, that we 
learn to bear so much. Two of our chiefest troubles are the necessary 
tools of the trade mentioned above—the ink bottle and the mucilage 
brush. They always get mixed. When the new Lirts. come in, promptly 
on the day of the month when they are due,—we always forget which 
day it is and appoint a new one every month—the Board, with the 
exception of five members, assembles and goes to work. You, my 
* yeader—I am annoyed. I thought I had no reader, but met a man the 
other day who claims that he has read several Tubles—you, my reader, 
have doubtless been to Tx Lir. room, when with your friends and class- 
mates you come at the beginning of the year to pay your subscription. 
You have seen upon the table, so covered with respected contempo- 
raries, a large glue-pot, with four or five brushes in it. Well, that thing 
is the source of much of our woe. We begin our work with great gusto, 
sticking on wrappers with rapidity and accuracy. Suddenly there is 
upon the wrapper a streak, not of mucilage, but of ink. We never say 
anything, we Lit. men, we only look. That look often contains more 
than half of all the words in the Century Dictionary. We frequently 
have our hands glued, too, by the brush which another man is wield- 
ing. Both make a dive forthe potatonce. Witha triumphant snarl, we 
strike the opening in the bottle and—the belated brush of our colleague 
makes a streak of mucilage or ink, whichever he has been using last, 
across our hand. We don’t complain ; we see to it that in the next dive 
for the bottle we come last. A few months ago one of the five mem- 
bers, who seldom has time for the toil necessary in mailing the maga- 
zine, came in to help. He, being a novice, had not learned to control 
himself. He took up the mucilage bottle and set it down upon the 
table rather heavily, and the bottom came out. He stood up and the 
rest of us made a scramble for the Treasurer’s room. He was compara- 
tively harmless, however, for he couldn’t move. We finally got him 
loose and he has steered clear of the mucilage ever since. 

But this does not sum up our woes by any means. Preceding boards 
have left us their rejected MSS., and among them we find many written 
by ourselves. One can have no idea of the chill which creeps down a 
man’s back when he finds one of his favorite productions branded with 
the short but cruel epitaph, “N. G.,” and sometimes the words are 


longer, more expressive, and not to be repeated here. 
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The MSS., particularly poems, which are received as contributions, 
especially those from the Senior class, also tend to “break one up.” 
These poems have good good ideas in them, but are crude in their ex- 
pression and versification. The MSS. generally have written across the 
top in the well-known hand of one of the editors, “Good, but needs 
fixing up.” Tue Lr. receives a great many confidences. Men of all 
classes confide in us their joys or despairings—principally the latter—in 
the realm of love. This, to sympathetic natures, is of necessity some. 
what wearing. There is, however, a greater evil in MSS., and that is 
the tendency to kill people which our correspondents show. No one 
knows how blood-thirsty a college community is until he has read its 
literary productions. One who reads this Zable cannot wonder that the 
Lit. men themselves should be savage, but why should this feeling ex- 
tend to all of our contributors? We and they are like the old Romans, 
who, in the amphitheatre in Spartacus’ time, continually cried “ Kill! 
Kill!” 

There are many other troubles. We have a division of books received 
every two months, in which there is much display of human nature; 
then there are smashings of chairs and fallings down of wall-paper, and 
many such things. 

I have given this little account of life in the Lir. room just to show 
that the position which we occupy is no sinecure. We all are patient, 
and of all The Table is most patient, most uncomplaining, but we have a 
hard life of it. 

It is almost over though, and in spite of our troubles the old mucilage 
bottle holds us somehow, and we don’t like much to go. Go we must, 
however, and leave other hands to be smeared with ink and gum, other 
faces to express feelings too deep for utterance, while our faces are 
remembered only by a picture on the wall! 


In the Atlantic Monthly for March, Miss Agnes Repplier writes an inter- 
esting paper upon “The Children’s Poets,” in which she claims that 
children appreciate certain poems of Tennyson, Scott and Byron more 
than those infantile productions which are supposed to be suitable for 
them. There is an amusing description of a Russian bath by Isabel F. 
Hapgood in “ Harvest-Tide on the Volga.” The Rev. Brooke Hereford, 
in his “An Old English Township,” shows himself to be possessed of 
much love for country life. There is an article on birds by Edith M. 
Thomas, and a short story by Joel Chandler Harris. The most important 
paper is by Jacob Dolson Cox, upon “ Why the Men of ’61 Fought for 
the Union.” 

Lippincott’s opens with “A Soldier’s Secret,” a story of the Sioux War 
of 1890, by Captain Charles King. The author’s name is sufficient 
guarantee as to the interest of the story. There is a paper in this num- 
ber upon “ Ibsen’s Earlier Work.” 
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Scribner’s has for its opening article Mr. Lowell’s latest poem, “On a 
Bust of General Grant.” It is very strong, and will naturally be of great 
interest. The third paper upon “ American Illustration of To-day,” is 
particularly well illustrated from the work of Howard Pyle, W. T. Smed- 
ley, J. Montgomery Sears, A. B. Frost, C. D. Gibson and others. Other 
illustrated articles are “The Water-Route from Chicago to the Ocean,” 
“Small Country Places,” and “ Paris Theatres and Concerts.” H. Walter 
Webb, of the New York Central Railroad, has an interesting paper upon 
“Speed in Locomotives.” 


The Century contains’an interesting article on St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
history of the edifice being well supplemented by illustrations. The 
Kipling-Balestier story is continued, and the U.S. Fish Commission’s 
work is described by Richard Rathbun. “ Paderewski” occupies a large 
share of the space in the magazine this month, two studies and a poem 
having him as their subject. The frontispiece is a portrait of the musi- 
cian. 


The Cosmopolitan has a beautifully illustrated article on Cologne Cathe- 
dral, and also a chatty clipping of several pages “From an ex-Guards- 
man’s Note Book.” The illustrations this month are a most attractive 
feature. - 


We have received the January number of The Magazine of American 
History, containing an article by Thomas W. Hotchkiss, Jr., ’89, upon 
“The Secret Societies of Princeton University.” The foundation and 
history of Clio and of Whig are briefly sketched, and the unique posi- 
tion and important influence of the Halls is mentioned. The paper isa 
very interesting one and is well worthy of an important place in this 
most selective of magazines. There are two illustrations, one represent- 
ing the old Halls, the other the new. 


The Harvard Monthly for March presents an interesting description of 
Oxford University, with special reference to its advantages for the Har- 
vard graduate. The paper gives some account of Oxford life, of the 
courses offered, and of the requirements for obtaining degrees. 


The Williams Lit., as usual, contains several creditable short stories. 
“A Story of Tennessee ” is tragical, ““ Woman Suffrage” humorous. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


In manhood’s morn of vigorous strength the prime, 
Life all before him, at its eve the Throne 
Of Britain’s boundless empire, not alone, 

But with a queen to be, he waits the time, 

When they shall hear the merry marriage chime ; 
A viewless archer with unerring bow 
At cot and castle aims impartial woe, 

And Life, Hope, Happiness, Love—all are gone. 
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So in the forest ere the storm is hushed, 
Two mated doves cling to a topmost bough, 
The lightning rends the oak and one is crushed, 
(Where is the promise of the Spring-time now ?) 
While one unstricken, widow’d wondereth 
At the old mystery of Love and Death. 
—Oxford Magazine. 


SING THY OWN SONG. 


I sip from many a cup the nectared sweets ; 
My soul in touch with spirits rare would gain 
The secret of their melodies. The strain, . 
Entrancing all men from the lyre of Keats ; 
The sonnets through which Wordsworth’s great heart beats, 
I, raptured, taste; and eagerly I drain 
The brimming cup of many a bard, in vain. 
The longing of my heart no answer meets. 
Thus I pursue a search without reward. 
Yet as I turn me from the fruitless task 
I hear a voice say—*‘ Thou thyself must be, 
Nor hope to make thy simple voice accord 
With master bard ; sing thy own song and ask 


No art which nature has not granted thee.” 
—The Unit. 


ISABEL, 


Deep-dreaming Isabel, 

Thy looks are strangely cold, 
Unlike the smiles of old 
That spun the dreamy spell 
Into a web of gold. 


Deep-dreaming Isabel, 

Within thine eyes there dwell 

The love warm languors that can drive the heart 
To vows unuttered, or as proudly start 

The lips to language that were vain to tell. 


Deep-dreaming Isabel, 

I found an ocean shell 

Of quaint device and all enameled fraught, 
With curious dyes and figures fairly wrought, 
And yet withal I knew not there 

The signs that had been carved so fair. 


Deep-dreaming Isabel, 
Strange fancies seem to tell 
Thou art my ocean shell, 
Within whose soul there lies 
A world of harmonies, 
So low and faintly strung 
That Angels might have sung 
Their strains in Paradise. 
Deep-dreaming Isabel, 
Thou art so wonderful 
Thou art my ocean shell. 

— Vale Courant. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By James E. Harotp Rogers. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 
1892.) 


The value of this author’s work and the extent and accuracy of his 
historical research are too well known to require mention. On 
this, as on his other works, he has brought to bear wide and thorough 
knowledge of his subject, the fruit of much original research. As the 
title indicates, he deals with the subject from the standpoint of ‘the 
Political Economist only. The expositions of economic questions are 
able and clear, and the historical sketches of industrial and social 
development are well drawn and of high interest. Part I consists of 
eight lectures devoted more especially to the consideration of the his- 
tory of the progress and development of economic forces, and includes 
among other things interesting chapters on “The Development of Credit 
Agencies,” and “The Economic History of Chartered Trade Companies.” 
In the latter chapter is especially noticeable the author’s happy faculty 
of conveying directly a great deal of information in a very few words. 
Part II deals with economic theories and present problems. The best 
chapters are perhaps those on “ Movements of Currency” and “Home 
Trade and Competition, Domestic and International.” To the latter 
subject are devoted fifty pages, which contain many timely facts on the 
results of domestic monopolies and protective tariffs. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Ricuarp T. 
Ey, Pa.D. (New York: Cuavutauqua Press, 1889.) 


This book is intended, as the author modestly tells us in his preface, 
as an introduction to a more extended study of Political Economy on 
the part of the reader, and nothing more,—as a mere framework on 
which to hang a full course of reading on the subject. Of course, since 
it was written for the Chautauqua public, such would be the primary 
object of the book. Yet such is the thorough knowledge of the author 
and so clear his style that even the more advanced students would find 
much to be obtained by perusing its pages. The dry facts of Political 
Economy are treated in such a manner as to awaken the interest of the 
ordinary reader. The book is no mere collection of ready “rules of 
thumb” and unchangeable laws. On the contrary, the author is always 
mindful that men, rather than automata, are the economic actors, and he 
has therefore treated Political Economy as a living product rather than 
a collection of hard and fast formulas. 
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JULIUS CHSAR. By W. Warps Fowier. $1.50. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The author of this work, which appears in “The Heroes of the Na- 
tion” series, directs his efforts to explaining, to those who are compara- 
tively unfamiliar with classical antiquity, the place occupied by Cesar 
in the world’s history. He has taken as authority for his sketch, so far 
as possible, contemporary writings, especially those of Cicero and of 
Cesar himself. The influence of the mighty will and comprehensive 
mind of the greatest of Romans has always made him an object of 
wonder and admiration to the world. How these powers were instru- 
mental in changing European history is the author’s theme. The story 
is naturally one of interest, and Mr. Fowler has done his part well. The 
volume is handsomely printed and splendidly illustrated. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. A Biocrapaicat Essay, sy GoLpwIN 
Smira. (New York: Fonx & Waanauis Co.) 


There are men whose characters and careers are a necessary outcome 
of their times, who are what they are, and do what they do because they 
must do and be just that. Such a man was William Lloyd Garrison. In 
writing the present essaay ProfessorSmith seems to have had this before 
his mind. 

There has been a great deal written on Mr. Garrison and his times, 
and probably not the half has yet appeared that may be expected. A 
great deal of this, of course, is of no particular value. Thers never lived 
a man of Mr. Garrison’s prominence, in recent times, about whom an 
enormous lot of stuff was not written. 

This essay, however, is written in the easy, readable style which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith usually brings to his writings. His critical judgment of 
the man is fair and just; and we doubt very much if many will be found 
who now think that anything that he says against slavery is too severe. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By G. Hoxpen Pics. $1. (Tue 
Fung & Waanatis Co.) 


This story of Mr. Spurgeon’s life does not pretend to be consecutive 
history. It is rather a collection of interesting facts and anecdotes, 
illustrative of the powers of one of the most wonderful men of the nine- 
teenth century. The final illness,the death of Mr. Spurgeon and the 
funeral corteg2, extending over four miles, are carefully described. Two 
sermons of special interest, the last one preached in the Tabernacle, and 
the last one preached at Mentone to a little circle, on the first Sunday 
of 1892, are given entire. There is an introduction by Dr. W. C. Wilkin- 
son. The volume is illustrated by portraits of Mr. and of Mrs. 
Spurgeon. Mr. Fike’s story is most cordially recommended. 
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MY MOTHER. By Bisnor Jonn H. Vincent. 35c. (MeapvitiE; 
Froop & Vincsgnrt. 
Bishop Vincent tells us in afew pages, the story of a beautiful and 
noble Christian life, the influence of which was felt far and wide. He 
tells the story simply and with lovingly. 


THE FOUNDATION OF DEATH. A STUDY OF THE DRINK 
QUESTION. By Axet ann J. B. Gustarson. (Boston: D. C. 
Hats & Co.) 

From the title one would suppose the book to be more of a sensa- 
tional character than a scientific discussion of the history and effects of 
the use and abuse ofalcohol. The authors have very carefully collected 
the opinions of the writers of various countries, but especially those of 
Great Britain and of the United States,and have made a compend of 
them. The chapters on the social and physical results of the use of 
alcohol are very clear and convincing. The volume closes with a chap- 
ter on “ What Can be Done?” which deals with the labors of the re- 
formers in England, and the best means to accomplish the result they 
are working for. Appended is a bibliography of the works the authors 
have cited. 


THE HORSE. By Wiiu1am Henry Frower, C.B. Eprrep sy Sir Jonn 
Lussock. (New York: D. Appieton & Co., 1892.) 

In this little book of barely two hundred pages we find a vast amount 
of accutate and thoroughly scientific information. The horse is treated 
from the standpoint of its relationship to other animals. The first 
chapter shows that the horse belongs among the perissodactyles, and 
disenusses some of its nearest relations of former ages as well as the 
present. The next chapter continues the discussion of its present 
nearest relations, and chapters ITI. and IV. are devoted to a careful study 
of the structure of the animal. 

Parts of the book are taken from the author’s articles in the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. There are a great number of valuable illustrations. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Arasetxia B. Bucxiey (Mrs. 
Fisuer). (New Yorxn: D. Appieton & Co.) 
The latest work of a popular author. Nothing original, but throughout 
the content is admirable. There are six chapters, each one of which is 
short, simple and suggestive. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SHORES OF AMERICA. By P. C. Re- 
monpino, M. D. $1.25. (Partape pata: Tue F. A. Davis Co.) 

No part of our country presents a more pleasing and delightful picture 

than this “ Italy of America” so instructively described by Dr. Remon- 
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dino. Its variety of climates is wonderful, while the relation between 
the degrees of atmospheric humidity and heat gives it that apparent 
evenness of temperature so conducive to health. It’s flora partakes of 
the characteristics of nearly every floral realm, and well could the 
famous scientist, Agassiz, declare it “ one of the favored spots of the earth.” 
Its splendid health giving properties are especially set forth by the 
author, whose profession so well qualified him to write on such a subject. 
The numerous illustrations give a completeness to the description and 
make the book particularly desirable and entertaining. 


IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. By Branper Marrnews. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) 

Mr. Matthews dedicates his little book to the author of the “ Albany 
Depot” and the “ Parlor Car,” and when we began to read it we thought 
perhaps we had a treat in store for us such as the wit of those bright 
sketches of Mr. Howells had given. But frankly we must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment. Mr. Matthews has written gracefully, but 
somehow or other he has not struck the vein of true comedy which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Howells. The story lacks point and interest, and fails to 
hold the reader’s attention. The illustrations, by Mr. Abbey, are far 
below his usual high standard of excellence. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLIONAIRES. Arrancep anv Eprrep 
sy B. B. West. (New York: Lonemans, Green & Co.) 
A clever and amusing story, which makes no pretensions other than 
to be amusing. As a humorous book, “ Half-Hours With the Million- 
aires” is a success. 


MY GUARDIAN. By Ana Camsripcs. 50 cents. (New York: D. 
Appieton & Co.) 
This story is not quite so successful as “ Not All in Vain,” mentioned 
last month, but is, nevertheless, very entertaining. The heroine mar- 
ries a man through mistake. He conveniently dies and she marries her 


guardian. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. By Freperick MarsHary. 50 cents 
(New York: D. Aprieron & Co.) 
A story of hypnotism. The events happen during the Franco-Prusian 
war. 


THE BOOK OF PITY AND OF DEATH. By Pierre Lor. Traxs- 
LATED By T. P. O’Conner, M. P. 50 cents. (New York: CassEiu 
PuBLIsHING ©o.) 

A collection of sketches, many of them containing much pathos. They 
especially deal with helplessness of dumb animals. The longest of the 
sketches, “‘ A Tale of Two Cats,” is especially clever. 
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THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Szxecrep sy J. P. 
McCasxey. 50 cents. (New York: Harper & Brornens.) 
This volume, the eighth of the series, contains two hundred favorite 
songs and hymns, and will be useful to those who may desire a cheap 
but clearly printed edition of simple and well known vocal music. 


THE OAK. By H. Marsnatt Warp. $1. (New York: D. Appieron 
’  &Co.) To be noticed next month. 








